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It isn’t our scenery 


that America’s enemies are after 


HEY’VE GOT all the mountains, woods, mines 
and farms they want. And, although they would 
gladly add our 60 million workers to their slave camps, 
it isn’t American people they want primarily—they 
already have hundreds of millions of miserable workers. 
No, it isn’t because of the country nor the people 
that Germany tried to conquer America, and com- 
munism is trying now. It is America’s machines that 
everyone wants . . . the machines that have made this 
nation the power and the glory of this world. 


And, of course, it was those very machines that saved 
this country in both crises before, and can again, if 
they are well and honestly used. 

We've got what the whole world wants—modern ma- a F.9, WARNER 
chines. We'd better get tax laws that let us keep buying ; _ ay & 
machines, and workers who use machines to best advan- SWASEY 
tage. Or else the third time we might very well lose Clevelasi 
everything the machines produce, protect and stand for. Machine Toul 
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YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 








Now —Kimberly-Clark brings you 


remium Papers at 
“Economy Prices! 


Four new fully-coated printing papers with new fiber .. . 


new formula ... now assure premium-quality press performance 


and reproduction at the cost of ordinary paper 





EASY DOES IT! THAT’S 3 TONS OF TRUFECT READY FOR SUPERCALENDERING! 


Before choosing any printing paper —Look at Kimberly-Clark coated papers 


New HIFECT* Enamel 


Made with strong sulphate-cooked 
fibers added. Permanence, folda- 
bility, dimensional stability make 
Hifect ideal for covers or any fine 
letterpress printing. 


New LITHOFECT* 


For finest offset printing. Litho- 
fect provides a moisture- and 
pick-resistant coating. Offers 
outstanding foldability. Renders 
colors without loss of density. 


New TRUFECT* 


Whiter, smoother, folds even 
better than before. Trufect, for 
letterpress, offers faster ink set- 
ting time, greater press depend- 
ability, finer reproduction. 


New MULTIFECT* 


An economy sheet for volum 
printing. Now Multifect has added 
strength, better foldability, 
greater uniformity ream-on- 
ream than ever before. 
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QUICK DEATH FOR BARK! In huge 45-foot-long rotating steel 
drums, logs are stripped of bark as they pound and rub together. 
Removal of all such undesirable materials makes possible a far 
whiter, cleaner sheet. And for unbelievable body strength and re- 
siliency, LongLac fibers are now included in the manufacture of all 
four new Kimberly-Clark papers. 





HOW BRIGHT IS BRIGHT? At Kimberly-Clark the brightness 
test tells—and as groundwork stock is dewatered, each sample taken 
must pass this test. It’s just one of 79 checks on paper quality made 
from tree to press—79 reasons why you can be sure that each 
Kimberly-Clark grade will give you the press performance and re- 
production of higher-priced paper. 


Now you can make every impression a far better impression 
— without an increase in printing cost! For Kimberly-Clark 
paper gives you the press performance and reproduction of 
higher-priced grades ! 

The secret is the new longer, stronger LongLac sulphate 
fiber—and Kimberly-Clark’s own newly perfected white 
clay coating formulation. You'll see new whiteness and 
brightness, feel new smoothness, in all four Kimberly-Clark 
coated papers. In make-ready, on large or small presses, 
you'll discover new economy and dependability. Finally, 
in comparing reproduction with that of any other paper, at 
any price, you'll agree there’s a striking new difference in 
the quality of printing achieved — with less waste. 

So, regardless of your paper requirements — for long runs 
or short runs, for advertising pieces, magazines or house 
organs — look to Kimberly-Clark for printability at its bes¢. 
Yours—at the cost of ordinary paper. 





“FACE POWDER” FOR A PAPER’S “COMPLEXION.” 
As an aid in imparting the proper surface to all four Kimberly-Clark 
papers, only soft, white clay of face- powder texture is used in the 
coating formulation. And now, a more delicate balance of all coating 
ingredients gives this paper the smoothest, whitest printing surface 
in Kimberly-Clark history. 





SEEING IS BELIEVING. Now you can buy with confidence, print 
with confidence, for Kimberly-Clark paper is tested on actual printing 
jobs before it reaches the market. Reprints of these tests, available to 
you, tell far more convincingly than a thousand words how your 
purchase will perform. It’s proof before you buy that Kimberly-Clark 
gives you the printability of higher-priced paper! 


KIMBERLY 
CLARK 


CORPORATION 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
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The March of the News 


Gloomy Tuesday. It was like a sud- 
den, unexpected explosion . . . With 
confidence, Washington had settled down 
to await an orderly and victorious end of 
the war in Korea Instead, it was 
jolted with news that sounded like dis- 
aster . . . In place of victory came “an 
entirely new war”! 

First word that the Chinese Commu- 
nists had kicked back the U.N. offensive 
in Korea and ripped gaping holes in the 
front lines stunned Washington . . . Then 
the initial shock gave way to foreboding 
... Then anger . . . The situation recalled 
the nervous hours just after Pearl Harbor 
. .. The way men acted told as much as 
their words about the mood of the U.S. 


A is for Alarm. Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson looked weary and worried .. . 
With a preoccupied nod to acquaint- 
ances, he strode into a conference room 
at the Capitol . . . There, in secret, he 
told Senators of the alarming turn of 
events . . . He repeated the story a few 
minutes later to influential members of 
the House of Representatives . . . To 
friends among newsmen he snapped a 
businesslike “no comment” . . . But he 
made no attempt to hide his concern. 


A is for Anger. On Monday, Congress 
came back for its “lame duck” ‘session 
. . . The atmosphere was like a class re- 
union ... Members shook hands, slapped 
backs and shouted greetings . . . To one 
another they offered congratulations or 
condolences, depending on the election 
returns . . . From a business standpoint, 
nobody got much done. 

On Tuesday. everything changed... 
The Chinese Communists were on the 
march in Korea . . . Congress crackled 
with angry speeches There were 
demands to start dropping atom bombs 
on China or Moscow, if necessary 
... The “lame duck” Congress began to 
sound like a war Congress. 

The war news was indeed bad... 
And plain-spoken Tom Connally of Texas 
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had heard all he could stand of political 
criticism of the way things were going 
. . . He pounded his Senate desk with 
a big fist . “All this talk about bi- 
partisanship and you've got to consult 
the Republicans,” said Democrat Tom 
Connally. “To hell with all that! .. . If 
a man is an American he ought to stand 
for an American foreign policy.” 


A is for Alert. The melancholy mes- 
sage from Korea, signed with the single 
word “MacArthur,” aroused the Penta- 
gon ... Generals and admirals hurried 
from one conference to another .. . 
There was an atmosphere of tension 
everywhere . . . Defense Secretary 
George C. Marshall called the world situ- 
ation “very critical” . . . Military plan- 
ners spoke of China . . . But their 
thoughts were on Russia. 

As in every emergency, the White 
House attracted the curious . . . People 
stood across the street and stared through 
the iron picket fence as they did in 
the days of World II . . . They watched 
high-level officials go in and out of the 
building . . . In midafternoon, President 
Truman met with the Joint ‘Chiefs of 
Staff and his advisers on world affairs 
. . . Later he called his Cabinet into 
secret session . . . If any decisions were 
made, nobody would discuss them .. . 
For the time, the tendency was to look to 
the United Nations. 


A is for Allies. But the gloom of Wash- 
ington spread to the United Nations in 
New York . . . The eyes of U.S. delegate 
Warren Austin were red rimmed as he 
pleaded for action against Communist 
“aggression” ... He gave the impression 
of a man standing alone as he pointed an 
accusing finger at “that man’—Wu Hsui- 
chuan, the short, stocky and defiant en- 
voy of the Chinese Communists. 

Wu gave no sign that he heard or 
cared. 

Russia’s Jacob Malik smiled content- 
edly. 
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N fast-paced business today, time 
is the critical factor—but this 

young executive ticks right along 
with the clock every working minute. 

His ‘“‘time-engineered’’ Shaw- 
Walker desk helps him to pack his 
work into a smooth-flowing eight- 
hour day. 

Built inches lower than standard 
desks, it places all work under his 
eyes, within finger-tip reach. And it is 
“time-engineered”’ 27 ways, inside 
and out, to speed thinking, plan- 
ning, organizing — eliminate wasted 
motions, wasted minutes. 

More than fifty years of Shaw- 
Walker experience and “know-how” 
have made this one of the greatest 
advances in office engineering. 

And there are Shaw-Walker desks, 
chairs, files, cabinets, systems, in- 
dexes and supplies— everything for 


“Built Like a 
Skyscraper” 





the office except machines — each 
“*time-engineered” for the needs of 
every job and worker. 

If you are setting up a new busi- 
ness or merely wish to modernize 
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worn, out-dated offices, make sure 
you use Shaw-Walker equipment 
throughout. It will help you make 
the most of every minute, every work- 
ing day! 





New, low, comfortable hejght 
(29"). Puts you on top of 
every job. 


Job-engineered drawer space 
—executive, administrative 
and clerical. 


Concealed, removable 
wastebasket—saves time, floor 
space and litter. 


Center drawer with extra 
compartments—space for 
everything you need at your 
finger tips. 





Most comfortable working top 
ever invented. 


“In,” “Out,” and ‘‘Hold”’ letter 
trays inside—confidential, 
quick, no desk-top clutter. 


Scientific personal file with 
speed guide, dividers—saves 
“barrels’’ of time. 
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The booklet, “Time and Office Work,” is packed with ideas for stretching office 
time. Organize now for greater sales effort and lower operating cost! 
Awealth of information on “‘time-engineered "office systems and equip- 
ment. 36 pages! Many color illustrations! Just off the press! Write to- 


BO day, on business letterhead to: Shaw-Walker, Muskegon 46, Michigan. 


GHAW-WALKER 








Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Furniture 
and Filing Equipment in the World 


Executive Offices at Muskegon, Michigan 
Branches and Exclusive Dealers in All Principal Cities 








When life 


The U. S. Army paratrooper rates the 

“finest parachute that can be made! So 

* his chute is woven of nylon—the strong, 
dependable fiber that can be produced 
from coal, air and water! 

But, important as nylon is for mili- 
tary and civilian uses, it is but one of 
the hundreds of ‘products to which 
“coal chemistry” has contributed. 

Coal is an almost inexhaustible store- 
house of essential chemicals. Labora- 
tory “magic” now turns coal into sulfa 
drugs and aspirin... crystal-clear 
plastics . . . solvents . . . anti-freeze . . . 
insecticides . . . food preservatives, lac- 
quers—in addition to providing the heat 
and power to make all these products 
and many more. 

To meet the demands of the chemi- 





cal industry and other big customers, 


such as steel, railroads and public utili-. 


ties, each year the coal industry is 
called on to supply hundreds of mil- 
lions of tons of coal of particular kinds 
and grades. Ever on the alert to give 
their customers in industry—and in 
homes—an increasingly better product, 
for more efficient utilization, America’s 
progressive coal operators have in- 
vested many millions of dollars in new 
mine properties . . . giant new prepara- 
tion plants . . . and research projects. 
As a result, the coal industry is better 
prepared than ever before in history to 
meet America’s increasing demands for 
coal for both civilian and military 
needs. 


Granted a continuing supply of neces- 





sary equipment, transportation and 





trained man power, America’s inde- 











BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


pendently owned and operated coal 





mines will produce all the coal that is 





needed to continue to power the na- 





ion’s progress in peace or war. : 
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War, big war, is started. War, temporarily, may be limited to China. 

A U.S. vs. China war, however, is not to be a little war. It's big war. 
All-out war, World War, Communism vs. non-Communism, may not come now. 
Russia, calling signals, still is not committing her own troops. Russia 

will move at some point. It's just a queStion of timing, of Russian strategy. 

Russian plans, in this phase, aim at miring U.S. strength in Asia. 

U.S., fighting China's armies, has had to accept war. U.S. didn't ask it. 

It's war, big war, war of unknown duration and uncertain outcome and you 
should adjust your thinking and your planning accordingly. War with China, at 
some point, will merge into World War. Just when is anyone's guess. 














War with China, at first, will be limited war. It has to be. 

Invasion of China? Unlikely, with U.S. troops. Bombing? It will have to 
come at some point. Atom bombing? That's not likely. Atom bomb is not so 
suited for dealing with tne problems of war involving China. 

Military aid for non-Communists. Of course. Aid for guerrillas? Yes. 
Use of Japanese? maybe, but that would take time and many prior decisions. 

War declaration by U.S.? Probably not. War simply is going on. 























But why not anpeasement? There's no chance now. Armies are committed. 

A deal? Mr. Truman says "No," flatly. U.S. is committed to freeing Korea. 

Buffer zone? That's academic. Withdrawal from Korea? That's defeat for 
U.S. If it comes it will be forced by Chinese armies. A new 33th parallel? 
That would be defeat, too. U.S. can't accept defeat by China. 

What's happened has long been cooking. Communist leaders are moving step 
by step in a plan of attempted world conquest, partly by arms, partly by use of 
revolutions. Stalin, the No. 1 "big shot," has promised Mao, the No. 2 "big 
shot," that much of Asia will be his for the taking. Mao is on the march. 

U.S., facing two oceans, can't let Mao win without a fight. 

















But what of Stalin? Is he set to move, too? U.S. guesses not, not at the 
moment. Sooner or later? Yes. Of course. He has tipped his hand. 

The timing? Inside guessing had been 1952. It may be sooner. In Asia? 
Maybe not. China has immense forces. In Europe? Maybe not at first. First 
move in Europe may be by satellites against Yugoslavia. Russia herself would be 
expected to try to maintain the fiction of noninvolvement. 

When Stalin does move? Prevailing view is that he would aim first at the 
Middle East, at Iran and Iraq. There's where Europe's oil supply lies. It's 
wide open. Stalin's goal? Get oil for himself, deny it to Europe, kill two 
birds with one stone. Oil is a basic Russian weakness. Oil is to be had for the 
taking in the Middle East. Europe, denied that oil, would be hurt badly. 

It all adds up to more rapid mobilization for U.S., bigger draft, more 
controls, higher taxes, less for civilians than had been projected earlier. 




















Draft, dragging in rather slow motion, will speed up. Veterans, exempt 
from draft by law, will lose that exemption some time in 1951. Married men are 
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likely soon to face draft. Regulations can effect that. 4-F's, very probably, 
are to be rescreened in months ahead. 4-F classification may be ended. 

Draft age, 19 through 25, is likely to hold until all-out war. Draft can 
provide men for a 3-million-man force, out of age groups 19 through 25, if the 
rules for deferment are tightened. Draft of 18-year-olds will be favored as a 
Step prior to drafting men aged 26 through age 30. 

Reservists, where not yet called, again face rising prospect of call. 
National Guard units, not yet called, are less assured against early call. 

U.N. forces, largely U.S., in Korea face greatly Superior forces. Problem 
is to step up mobilization of man power as well as industrial power. As of now, 
U.S. lacks forces capable of dealing with China, once considered a minor power. 














Price control will be forced by spring of 1951, if not sooner. Prices are 
heaving into a strong new rise. Wage control will go with price control. 

Salaries are to be controlled when wage controls take hold. Raises, once 
controls take hold, will require prior approval. Bonus arrangements, if they 
have a prior history, will be recognized. Retirement plans, where approved 
by the Treasury, will continue to be recognized. 

Consumer rationing, temporarily, will be avoided. Rationing, however, will 
be forced if control of retail prices is ordered. Price control, at first, will 
be selective control on basic materials, not control at retail. 























Car output faces gradual, but quite drastic, cuts. Car rationing may come 
sometime in 1951. Electric appliances face gradual cutbacks as drastic as in 
cars. TV sets will be cut in half, at least, as 1951 wears on. 

Construction curbs will tighten gradually, not loosen. Credit faces more 
drastic control, not eased control. Arms demands, to rise sharply, will add to 
inflation pressures and force gradually expanding use of all types of control. 














Tax increase, coming in 1951, will be quite severe. Excess-profits tax now 
becomes almost certain for corporations. Tax, while milder than in World War II, 
will be severe by peacetime standards. Regular corporate income tax is likely 
to go to 50 per cent in 1951 from present 45 per cent. 

Individual incomes face new tax increases, too. Split income will remain. 
Tax rates, however, will rise again. Personal exemptions may be lowered. 

Excises will be increased in some cases. Capital-gains tax is not now a 
Subject for change. Estate and gift taxes will be looked over. 























Profits will be cut in 1951 by taxes. Dividends will be lower. 

Stock-market prices may reflect outlook for lower profits and dividends. 
Most_corporations, however, barring bomb damage, tend in wartime to improve 
plant, broaden the earnings base, increase investment which gains value as the 
value of current dollars declines. Permanent values may not be destroyed. 

Money, as such, is due to lose value again. Money volume inevitably will 
rise. Goods for consumers inevitably will shrink in volume. Inflation is the 
result, and in inflation money loses some of its value. 

Physical property, real estate, operating farms, operating enterprises 
often can be somewhat of a hedge against inflation. Modern war, with bombing, 
adds a new hazard, though, that is difficult to guard against. 




















Britain's Attlee, fearing war in Asia, still cannot talk it away. 

Britain, along with U.S., has had her troops killed by China's armies. 
Britain, still doing business with China, although in fact at war with China, 
would like to recognize that fact. U.S.armed forces, set back by China, can't 
now be called off with a shaking of hands all around. 

War in Asia complicates the outlook in Europe. Europe, naturally, wants 
U.S. to turn its back on the Far East and center attention in Europe. Chinese, 
in a deal with Russia, spoiled that chance. War, once started, tends to spread. 
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Republic N\\0 


THE TOUGHER THE TASK. . ‘fs MORE THEY SAVE of all types. 





"Teeth 


’Round and ’round go these nodern rock bits... 
chewing their way down through layer after layer 
of rock and shale in drilling an oil well. 


Strong, tough teeth cut through any rock forma- 
tion ... resist the severe wearing action of sand- 
laden mud ... last much longer ... because they 
are made of alloy steel. 


That, however, is only one example of what these 
fine steels are doing for the petroleum industry 
—yes, for all industry.* It presents proof in action 
that premium cost can be more than offset by 
improved performance—by savings in mainte- 


mance, repairs and replacement. 


Republic—world’s largest producer of alloy and 


stainless steels—long has pioneered in the devel- 
opment and application of alloy steels to meet 
specific job requirements. 


Now, Republic offers you its 3-Dimensional 
Metallurgical Service. Regardless of what you 
make or what you do, a closely-coordinated group 
of experienced field, laboratory and mill metal- 
lurgists stands ready to help you and your engi- 
neers get the most out of your process and product 
—by using the right steel in the right place. 
When may they go to work on your problems? 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


Alloy Steel Division « Massillon, Ohio 
GENERAL OFFICES © CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Dept.: Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. Y. 


*k 
eee are helping to increase production and cut 
costs for practically every industry — including 
automobiles, trucks and busses — aircraft — farm 
implements — household appliances — machine and 
hand tools— mining equipment — ordnance — petro- 


leum equipment —railroad equipment — machinery 











Mao, Stalin Hatched War Last Winter . . 
Strikes Chinese Cities . . 


Mao Tse-tung and Joseph Stalin, dic- 
tators of China and Russia, hatched 
up the Korean war in Moscow con- 
ferences from Dec. 12, 1949, to Feb. 
17, 1950. Mao at that time accepted 
the risk of all-out war with the U.S. 
in his agreements with Stalin. 


x *k * 


Gen. Douglas MacArthur will com- 
mand U.S. forces in the war with 
China, despite defeat suffered under 
his leadership in Korea. President 
Truman does not hold General Mac- 
Arthur responsible for the losses that 
followed his “end the war’ offensive 
against the Chinese Communists. 


x *k * 


Great Britain brought strong diplo- 
matic pressure upon Mr. Truman and 
Dean Acheson, U.S. Secretary of 
State, to modify the Truman decision 
to push ahead to a military show- 
down in Korea against the Chinese. 
Britain, fearing early loss of Hong 
Kong, favored some retreat to avoid 
war. President Truman refused to ac- 
cept the idea that U.S. could be 
shoved around by Chinese without 
fighting back. 


Rok ok® 


A warning was sounded within the 
U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff that the 
U.S. Tenth Corps in Korea was be- 
ing spread too thin, before Chinese 
Communist armies struck. General 
MacArthur was taking a chance on 
getting a quick cleanup of the war. 


x** 


War started by China against this 
country may never be a formally de- 
clared war even though it expands 
into World War III. That war, for all 
practical effects, has been under way 
and spreading gradually for months. 


K *® 


Stalin, although successful in his ef- 
fort to involve U.S. in war with 
China, may still be fooled about the 
effect on U.S. strength. It remains 
doubtful that this country will com- 


eR ties 
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Whispers 


mit a huge land army on the main- 
land of China. 


xk * 


Chiang Kai-shek, former ruler of 
China and favorite of Republican 
leaders in U.S., is likely soon to get 
his comeback chance in China. Re- 
publicans then will get an opportu- 
nity to learn how effective Chiang can 
be as a military leader. 


xk *& 


News seeping out from China tells of 
panic in cities of Manchuria and in 
some cities of China proper created 
by fear of bombing. 


x * * 


Top men sent to U. N. headquarters 
by Communist China to call U.S. 
names while the folks back home are 
shooting Americans are Moscow- 
trained and Moscow-run. 


w * ® 


Members of the United Nations, at 
some point not far distant, are ex- 
pected to be given a chance to disclose 
just how firm is their stand for or 
against U.S. 
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Bomb Panic 
to Boycott Taft? 


Gen. Omar Bradley, Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, has not invited 
a Marine Corps representative to sit 
in at staff conferences and has not 
kept top Marine officials closely in. 
formed on Korea even though that 
Corps has large numbers of its men 
involved in fighting. 


xk *& 


Gen. George C. Marshall, Secretary 
of Defense, is being criticized by civil- 
ian planners for the slowness of mili- 
tary services in preparing a blueprint 
of their needs. 


x * *& 


Word is passed down from the top to 
err on the side of liberality, if there 
is to be erring, in approval of applica- 
tions for fast amortization of war 
plants. 


xk * 


Lewis Douglas, until recently Am- 
bassador to Great Britain, finds that 
his name is being mentioned on the 
inside as a likely successor to Dean 
Acheson as Secretary of State. Sec- 
retary Acheson’s position, however, 
appears to be strengthened by the 
turn of events in Asia. 


x * * 


Senator Ernest McFarland, of Ari- 
zona, is to get the job as Senate 
Majority Leader to take the place 
of Senator Scott Lucas who retires 
January 3. Senator McFarland, as- 
sured of Southern support, will be a 
leader with loose White House ties 
and a tendency to push the ideas of 
the Democratic majority in Congress 
when they conflict with those of the 
President. 


x kk 


Senator Robert Taft, of Ohio, Repub- 
lican leader, is one Republican who 
is not to get an invitation to White 
House conferences on U.S. foreign 
policy if Mr. Truman and Secretary 
Acheson can avoid it. The prevailing 
White House idea is that you can’t do 
business with Taft. 
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BUSINESS IN MOTION 





The manufacture of a rectangular brass can or 
shield for a coil would not seem to be a difficult 
matter. Brass is noted for its easy workability. It 
can be stamped, drawn, spun, machined, polished, 
plated, and so on. However, there are a number of 
brasses containing varying proportions of copper 
and zinc and sometimes other metals, and Revere 
furnishes these alloys in various tempers. To take 
maximum advantage of the goodness of brass, it 
is essential to specify the metal with due regard 


Tp mie Cre ageces on Pa pre 


grain structure, and that the annealing procedure 
accentuated this condition. It was recommended 
that strip be specified in 70/30 cartridge brass, 
with a fairly uniform structure and the proper 
grain size instead of the size being purchased. 
Then, two anneals could be dropped, and anneal- 
ing temperature reduced to 1000” F. for one hour. 
Conclusion: A better product, increased produc- 
tion at less cost, and lessening of the ‘‘earing” 
seen in the sketch of the original samples. 





to the fabrication processes to 
which it is to be subjected. 


Take the case of these brass 
cans. They were being produced 
in ten steps: blanking from 
strip; draw; anneal; draw; an- 
neal; draw; anneal; sizing 
draw; trim; tin both ends. This 
seems to be a simple, easy and 
conventional method, yet there 





Two things stand out in this 
matter. One is the advisability 
of letting your suppliers know 
how you intend to fabricate or 
process the materials you buy, 
in order that they can work 





closely with you on specifica- 
tion. The other is that suppliers, 
no matter what they sell, can 
and are glad to collaborate with 





was a high percentage of rejec- 
tion due to cracking or tearing 
of the metal in drawing. There 
was also an “orange peel’ effect, undesirable in 
appearance, and which sometimes interferes with 
plating. The chief trouble, however, was tearing. 


The Revere Technical Advisory Service was 
asked to cooperate and obtained complete data on 
metal specification, annealing time and tempera- 
ture (1350° F.) and progressive samples. Infor- 
mation and samples were forwarded to Revere 
Research, which made a thorough study of them, 
including photo-micrographs to determine the 
grain size in each of the samples. It was found 
that the brass strip had too large and irregular a 





you on fabrication problems. 





Revere is delighted to give 
x its Research engineers such 
tasks as described here; so are other good firms, 
not only in metals, but in other industries such 
as chemicals, wood, felt, plastics, leather, paper 
and so on. It will pay you to take advantage of the 
brains of your suppliers. 


Incidentally, the term “grain size” is another 
way of referring to temper, because annealing 
and working determine grain size. If you would 
like to know more about this subject, there is 
an extended, though non-technical, discussion of 
it in “Fundamental Characteristics of Revere 
Metals,” which will be sent on request. 
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Inside Story: 


Reported from 


Close look at the Korean mess 
shows how war with China came. 
It really started before the Com- 
munists struck in June. 

Decisions on when to retreat, 
when to strike back, how far to 
go north, all are part of a U. S.- 
China war. 

Communist China sent the 
North Koreans across the 38th 
parallel and plotted a simultane- 
ous attack on Formosa when the 
U.S. 7th Fleet interposed its 


strength as a preventive. 

Inside story of the Korean muddle 
may turn out to be comparable to the 
story of the beginnings of other world 
wars—the assassination at Sarajevo 
that started World War I, the attack 
on Pearl Harbor in World War II. 











OFFENSIVE . . . MacArthur launches 
“knockout punch” against 60,000 Chi- 


nese Communists on November 23. 
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Is This Where 





THE KOREAN MUDDLE 


TOKYO, LAKE SUCCESS and WASHINGTON 


Build-up of Korean war has been swift. 
Outwardly, it was Koreans vs. Koreans 
at the outset. But the U.S. stood behind 
one side; Communist China, encouraged 
by Russia, stood behind the other. There 
is evidence now that the Chinese Com- 
munists actually planned and mounted 
the initial invasion, then sent their own 
forces in. Five months after war began, 
Chinese Communists, who have a full- 
time army of 5 million men, met the 
greater part of the existing combat forces 
of the U.S. Army in the mountains of 
North Korea and split them with a smash- 
ing counterattack. War with China was 
on, and out in the open. Forces from all 
over the world—but not Russian forces— 
were engaged. 

Somewhere between June 25, when 
Communists started the Korean war, and 
the present are points where the world 
moved deeper into World War III. 
Where these points are, what top de- 
cisions were taken and why is best judged 
by a chronological account of what really 
happened in Washington, in Lake Suc- 


COUNTEROFFENSIVE .. . Chinese 
armies, swelled to 200,000, smash 
the MacArthur offensive. 


cess and in General Douglas MacArthur’s 
headquarters in Tokyo. 

Behind the scenes this was the 
thinking and the action, as reported by 
top officials on both sides who had a 
hand in making the decisions: 

At the start, when North Korean 
Communists armed and trained by Rus- 
sians and Chinese Communists drove 
across the 38th parallel into South Korea, 
there was little evidence on the surface 
of differences of opinion on what the 
U.S. and its allies should do. Congress 
acclaimed President Truman’s decision to 
send U.S. air, naval and ground forces 
into Korea. A big majority of the United 
Nations agreed to make this war against 
aggression a United Nations war. 

There were, however, undercurrents of 
opinion. Some U.S. officials felt and said 
in policy conferences that the U.S. might 
do better to restrict intervention in Korea 
to air and sea forces, conserving its lim- 
ited combat ground forces. At the United 
Nations some delegates from Western 
Europe expressed fears that the bulk of 


World War Ill Started? 


WORLD WAR Il1?... . Will a strike- 
back against China touch off a full- 


scale war with Russia? 
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the armed strength of the West might be 
sucked into an endless war or series of 
wars in Asia while Europe was left un- 
protected. Once ground forces were com- 
mitted, however, this debate became a 
discussion of how far they should go 
when retreat turned to advance. 

At the 38th parallel, at the end of 
September, there was a two-week pause 
in the war, a time for decisions. 

General MacArthur, whose prestige as 
a military leader was higher than ever 
due to the success of the Inchon landings 
and the drive back to the 38th parallel, 
had general orders from the United 
Nations to restore order to a “united 
Korea.” He planned to go ahead, to seek 
out the North Korean Communist forces 
and destroy them if they would not sur- 
render. He felt that the U.N. forces 
could not remain on the 38th parallel, 





sitting ducks for attack when the North 
Koreans reorganized. 

In Washington, nonmilitary opinion 
was divided. Some policy makers—nota- 
bly George F. Kennan, who designed 
the U.S. global policy of “containing” 
Russia when he directed the State De- 
partment’s Policy Planning Staff, warned 
of the risks involved in sending Western 
forces much closer to the borders of 
Communist China and Communist Russia. 
Other policy makers noted that the South 
Koreans were fighting not just to get 
back a war-battered half of their coun- 
try, but to get a united country. There 
was general agreement, however, that, 
while it might be wise to have U.S. and 
United Nations forces stop somewhere 
short of the Manchurian border, the 38th 
parallel was not the place. 

At Lake Success, India warned that 


14 


the Chinese Communists would _ inter- 
vene if the U.S. and United Nations 
forces crossed the 38th parallel. But In- 
dia’s warning drew little support. Mac- 
Arthur got the greer light from Washing- 
ton and Lake Success to drive north. 

At Korea’s waistline, when the Al- 
lied forces reached the narrowest part of 
the Korean peninsula, north of the Com- 
munist capital of Pyongyang, the division 
of opinion among the United Nations 
countries and within the U.S. Govern- 
ment became more evident. 

Great Britain’s delegates at Lake Suc- 
cess urged the U. S. and other U. N. mem- 
bers, privately but officially, to consider 
the possibility of halting the advance 
right there and, by negotiation with Chi- 
nese Communists, to create a “buffer 
state” between this point and Manchuria. 
The French supported the plan. 


y Fe 


GENERAL MacARTHUR AND GENERAL WALKER (LEFT) 


. suddenly, a ‘‘new war” 


—Dept. of Defense 


In Washington, policy makers in the 
State Department, while they rejected 
the British scheme on the ground that 
negotiations with Communists would be 
interminable and fruitless, also felt that 
the advance should be halted short of 
the Manchurian border. State Depart- 
ment experts felt that U.S. military lead- 
ers in Tokyo and in Washington were in- 
clined to underestimate the determina- 
tion of the Chinese Communists to keep 
Western forces off their frontiers. 

Military opinion carried the day. Gen- 
eral MacArthur reported that he could 
not be held responsible for the security 
of the forces under his command if the 
victories gained in the South were not 
pressed. The armies moved on. 

In the North Korean mountains on 
Thursday, November 2, Chinese cavalry 
led an attack of Chinese infantry on U. S. 


es, 


forces. Once again there were hurrie 
consultations among Western capitals, 

Britain and France urged a halt, 4; 
Lake Success and in Washington, U,§ 
diplomats, in the talks designed to for 
U.S. policy, urged a halt too. MacArthu; 
from Tokyo, asked for authorization fo, 
U.S. planes to pursue Russian-made je 
fighters to their bases in China’s Map. 
churia, across the Korean border. Presi. 
dent Truman refused it. 

Communist China took precaution; 
against bombing. Moves to decentralize 
industry in Mukden, 100 air miles from 
the Korean frontier, were speeded up 
But, in the foothills of the mountains 
spilling down into Korea from Man. 
churia, U.S. and United Nations patrol 
reported that the Chinese forces, esti. 
mated then at 60,000, had apparent) 
pulled back. The Chinese released 2% 
U.S. soldier prisoners who reported they 
had been treated well. But General Mac. 
Arthur's intelligence reported the Chinese 
were regrouping, preparing some action 

Once again, MacArthur—backed by 
military leaders in Washington—urged 
attack. The reasoning was this: The mili- 
tary was convinced that Communist 
China actually mounted and prepared the 
first Korean Communist attack against 
South Korea in June. When that failed, 
the Chinese sent their own forces into 
the war. With their troops committed to 
Korea, U.S. military leaders reasoned, 
the Chinese Communists were sure to 
launch an all-out attack sooner or later. 
MacArthur urged an attack by his own 
forces that would take Allied troops on 
up to the Yalu River boundary—an of- 
fensive to end the war in Korea before 
the Communist forces could get set. 

Attack by 180,000 U.S. and U.N. 
forces, with Korean divisions in_ the 
mountainous center, began on Thursday, 
November 23, U.S. time. But the attack- 
ers ran into elaborate preparations for a 
Communist offensive, apparently sched- 
uled to be launched in a day or so. 

Counterattack of an estimated 200- 
000 Chinese troops came within 48 
hours. Massed Chinese forces struck the 
Korean divisions in the mountains where 
air support was difficult. The Allied 
armies were split in two armies of about 
90,000 men each. The Allied advance 
halted; retreat began. U.S. and other 
Allied forces in the Northeast, appar- 
ently overextended, were threatened by 
encirclement. 

Military estimates of Communist 
China’s land power in Korea ballooned 
upward. Allied strategy went in for quick 
changes. Danger that Communists, driv- 
ing through the center of the Allied line, 
might link up with North Korean Com- 
munists, by-passed weeks before by the 
Allies but still fighting, was an immediate 
threat. Almost overnight a retreating and 
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apparently defeated enemy became an 
advancing and apparently victorious 
enemy fed by tremendous pools of Chi- 
nese man power and stores of arms 
from the Chinese side of the Manchurian 
border. 

Reaction to bad news from Korea 
was swift. General MacArthur called it 
“a new war.” U.S. delegate Warren Aus- 
tin at Lake Success branded China pub- 
licly as an “aggressor.” President Truman 
ordered a speed-up in U.S. defense 
preparations. He declared that the U.S. 
would continue to fight in Korea for its 
own national security and survival. He 
said that, if the United Nations yielded 
to aggression, no nation would be safe 
or secure. 

Actually, officials at Lake Success and 
in Washington said privately that what 
happened in Korea had become not a 
diplomatic matter but a military affair. 
Even were China condemned as an ag- 
gressor by the Assembly, U. N. members 
now engaged in the Korean war had 
little additional man power in or near 
Korea to commit to the war. U.S., too, 
was short of troops. On Formosa, Chiang 
Kai-shek’s Nationalists offered 33,000 
troops, but U.S. military chiefs think 
most of these forces, if used at all, might 
be more effective in an attack on Com- 
munist China’s flank than in Korea. Com- 
munist China still has a large force con- 
centrated on the coast opposite Formosa 
and has assembled a fleet of armed junks 
for the invasion of the island. 

What’s ahead, how much deeper 
the world goes into World War III, de- 
pends largely on China right now and, 
later, on Russia. 

For the U.S., and for its allies in the 
U.N., the immediate task lies in the ef- 
fort to stabilize the Korean front. Once 
that is done, as U.S. military leaders see 
it, the U.S. may be forced to hold the 
Korean line on land in order to protect 
Japan while launching all-out air and 
naval attack on the centers of Chinese 
communications and war industry in 
Manchuria and in China proper. 

For Communist China, it’s a period 
when quick decisions must be made in 
consultation with Moscow. The Chinese 
Communists still can call the turn on all- 
out war or limited war by their action in 
Korea. So far, to U.S. officials, Commu- 

nist China appears to be bent on con- 
quering the whole of Korea, bent on 
more war. 

For the world, what has happened is 
a long stride into World War III, in the 
view of U.S. officials at the top levels in 
all branches of Government. But World 
War III, full scale, would involve Rus- 
sian troops, U.S. and Russian A-bombs. 
These, so far, are not involved. All-out 
World War III still awaits top decisions 
in Moscow. 
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MACARTHUR’S OWN STORY 


AN INTERVIEW WITH THE U.N. COMMANDER IN CHIEF 





EDITOR’S NOTE: What follows is the 
complete text of an exclusive interview 
granted U.S.News & World Report 
by Gen. Douglas MacArthur in Tokyo. 
The questions were written by the edi- 





tors in Washington and transmitted to 
Joseph Fromm, our Regional Editor in 
Tokyo, who obtained the General’s re- 
plies and telephoned them to U.S. 
News & World Report. 








Q Were there any warnings from the 
U.N. or otherwise about the dangers of a 
winter offensive, General MacArthur? 

A There were no warnings, nor were 
any warnings necessary. A winter offensive 
is as hard on enemy as upon friendly forces. 
To have assumed defensive positions await- 
ing spring would not have avoided the 
rigors of the winter climate, for to hold 
these positions would require constant 
fighting during the winter months and it 
would have given the enemy an opportu- 
nity to mass his forces for a demolishing 
attack—with every assurance that he 
would jump off just as soon as a satisfactory 
military balance had been achieved, without 
waiting for the advent of spring. 

Q Was there adequate knowledge of 
Chinese strength? 

A When the line of battle moved north- 
ward following the Inchon landing, the area 
of possible detection and interdiction of 
enemy movements contracted until there 
was left but a night’s march from the border 
sanctuary for Chinese Communist forces to 
the area of hostilities. This provided means 
for Chinese Communist authorities to move 
troops forward under cover of darkness and 
rugged terrain with little possibility of de- 
tection short of assault tactics with result- 


ing unit identifications from prisoner-of- 
war interrogations. Air reconnaissance 
across the border is prohibited. 

Q In planning large operations, is Wash- 
ington as well as the U.N. kept advised in 
advance, or is this planning entirely the 
responsibility of area commanders? 

A Major operations are all reported and 
approved prior to being launched. 


Reasons for Attacking 


Q Did you expect the winter offensive to 
be lengthy or a pushover? 

A We had hoped that the offensive 
launched on October 20 would prove de- 
cisive action. Had there been but an outer 
crust of enemy force in front of our lines, 
the enveloping pressure from east and west 
would have effected its destruction. Had 
we failed to assault and uncover enemy 
strength and intentions, the opportunity se- 
cretly to build up from available resources 
of all China would inevitably encompass 
our destruction. 

Q Was this estimate based on the beliet 
that Chinese strength was not more than 
60,000? 

A The tactical course taken was the only 
one which the situation permitted. 

Q Would you describe the present situa- 


— 
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Handicap: Bombing Restraint . . . Defensive Wouldn‘’t Have 





Avoided Trouble .. . Situation Critical But Not Hopeless 


tion as “critical and serious, but not hope- 
less”? 

A Yes, definitely, unless one completely 
discounts the combined resources of the 
free nations engaged in the Korean con- 
flict. 

Q Are the Chinese supply lines vulner- 
able to air attack? 

A Within Manchuria, the Chinese supply 
lines are protected from our air attack. 
South of the border for many miles along 
the river line, they can enter trails leading 
up through rugged terrain. Under the worst 
condition, troops and supplies could be 
moved forward under cover of night with 
little possibility of air detection, an essen- 
tial to air interdiction. 

Q Are the limitations which prevent un- 
limited pursuit of Chinese large forces and 
unlimited attack on their bases regarded by 
you as a handicap to effective military op- 
erations? 

A An enormous handicap, without prece- 
dent in military history. 


What of the Russians? 


Q Are there any signs of Russian divi- 
sions being mobilized on their border? 

A No detection of such mobilization. 

Q What accounts for the fact that an 
enemy without air power can make effective 
progress against forces possessing consid- 
erable air power? 

A The limitations aforementioned, plus 
the type of maneuver which renders air sup- 
port of ground operations extremely diffi- 
cult and the curtailment of the strategic po- 
tentiality of the air because of the sanctuary 
of neutrality immediately behind the battle 
area. 


Q Is there a significant lesson in this for 
U.S. planning? 

A Yes. 

Q Nine out of 10 persons on the street 
here and throughout the country are asking 
why the atom bomb is not being used. Can 
anything be said as to the effectiveness or 
ineffectiveness of the bomb in the type of 
operations in which you are now engaged? 

A My comment would be inappropriate 
at this time. 


Kind of Fighting. Ahead 


Q In the type of warfare now going on in 
Korea, are there large enough concentra- 
tions of enemy troops in any one area to 
make the bomb effective, assuming all other 
objections to its use had been removed? 

A My comment would be inappropriate 
at this time. 

Q Public information here is that Chinese 
troops became visible October 19, but there 
is no official recognition here of that fact. 
Was official information concerning the 
build-up of Chinese troops transmitted here 
and to the U. N. during October? 

A Daily intelligence reports were sub- 
mitted to Washington. 

Q The argument is being advanced here 
that war with China could be carried on by 
sea and air only and by giving moral and 
material support to Chinese guerrillas. Do 
you believe that such a war could be carried 
on successfully without substantial use of 
U.N. troops? 

A Modern warfare requires a combina- 
tion and complete co-ordination of all three 
arms. I would not care to discuss the po- 
tentialities with respect to any particular 
area. 
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GAMBLE IN KOREA 


A TELEPHONE INTERVIEW WITH JOSEPH FROMM 


Regional Editor in the Far East for U.S. News & World Report 


(By Overseas Telephone 
Between Tokyo and Washington) 


Q How does the situation look to you new, Joe? 

A Grave, I’d say—as a matter of fact, you might 
even call it desperate. 

Q What is the mood of Tokyo? 

A It’s extremely gloomy. 

Q Does it remind you of the time when we were in 
Pusan, or is it a lot worse? 

A It reminds me of the time of Pearl Harbor in 
1941. 

Q Well, when we were in Pusan it was touch and 
g0 whether we would stay there or not, wasn’t it? 

A The feeling is that we are in much greater dan- 
ger today than we were at Pusan. 

Q And that’s because they are enveloping us? 

A That’s right. 

Q It’s being said that a lot of our units are self- 
contained and that the mere fact that they’re en- 
circled doesn’t mean anything in an operation in the 
mountains. What's the outlook for these units? 

A Well they could probably hold off for some time. 
For example, the lines are fairly well cut off and they 
can be supplied by air for some time, but it doesn’t 
accomplish much. 

Q They might establish a line farther South? 

A I’m quite sure they should be able to establish 
a line somewhere South. Where it will be, I couldn’t 
say. I don’t think anybody can say now whether they 
will be able to regroup and where we will be able to 
regroup and along what lines. 

Things are pretty confused up there in Korea right 
now, but there has been considerable doubt among 
some of the people here in Tokyo whether Pyongyang 
can be held by the U. N. forces. 

They think it might well be necessary to try to es- 
tablish a line south of Pyongyang and stabilize the 
front somewhere between the 38th and 39th parallels 
—in all probability close to the 38th parallel. 

Q Is there likely to be any Dunkirk in Korea? 

A It is quite possible, yes. The military outlook is 
that the Chinese on the basis of prior performance 
would seem to possess the capabilities of throwing the 
U.N. forces out of Korea. Maj. Gen. Charles Will- 
oughby, the chief of intelligence service out here, says 
if they want to do it and are willing to take the losses 
they probably can do it. They will, of course, find the 
going a great deal tougher as they move into flatter 
terrain, because there the U. N. forces can use artillery 
and tanks and planes much more effectively. We 


haven’t been able to use artillery very much, and 


planes hardly at all. 

If you remember, in the early days of the war I was 
one of the few optimists. Now I’m certainly much 
more concerned than I was then. I think there is g 
very grave danger of a Dunkirk. If we could have 
held the line in a defensive position—. However, | 
think now our divisions are so scattered over North 
Korea that it will be very difficult to reassemble them 
along a line. We may be able to do it, but it is going 
to be very difficult. 

Q Is that the feeling at headquarters there? 

A Military officers in MacArthur’s headquarters 
are confident that the present Chinese Communist 
offensive will spend itself soon. One said: “They are 
following Russian tactics of attacking regardless of 
losses. They can’t keep that up long.” It is quite clear 
that MacArthur’s strategy is to fall back, extricate 
isolated units, establish a line somewhere around 
Pyongyang—perhaps south of the city where U.N. 
armor and air power can be utilized most effectively 

At present most of the fighting is in the worst pos- 
sible terrain where tanks are practically unusable and 
air power has a minimum effect. The Communists so 
far are using only a very few T-34 tanks. A report of 
a Joseph Stalin tank is now refuted. The Chinese all 
have relatively little heavy artillery for the size of 
force they are employing. Military officials are con- 
fident the offensive can be stopped and the line held 
at least temporarily when the Chinese begin feeling 
heavy casualties and at a point when U.N. fire power 
can be employed most effectively. 

Q How strong are the Chinese Communists? 

A They have an estimated 200,000 to 250,000 troops 
now in Korea. No one, of course, really knows how 
many. But across the Yalu River they have reserves— 
that is, in Manchuria, not all of them on the frontier 
—but in Manchuria they have reserves ranging any- 
where from 400,000 to 600,000 troops. About 200,000 
of these are massed just above the river. 


Over-all Plan of Chinese 

Q Is there anything to hint at their over-all plan? 

A It is very interesting that a North Korean Army 
liaison officer, who was captured a few days ago, re- 
ported that a high-ranking Chinese officer had 
told him that the Chinese intended to drive the United 
Nations to the 38th parallel and then to turn North 
Korea over to a North Korean Army. 

The reports we have are that they are reforming, 
regrading and re-equipping the North Korean Army 
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Thrust to Forestall an Offensive . . . How U.S. Intelligence 





Failed in Korea . .. Chinese Reliance on Light Weapons 


at a place called Manpojin—that is right on the Yalu 
River. You will recall that about 60,000 to 70,000 of 
the North Korean Army did escape from the trap that 
we set for them. They escaped and they were re- 
formed quickly in the North. 

Also there are thousands of guerrillas. The esti- 
mates run anywhere from 40,000 to 60,000 behind the 
main fighting lines. They probably could get an army 
together if they reached the 38th parallel—probably 
over 200,000—without too much difficulty. 

Q Over 200,000, both Chinese and guerrillas? 

A North Koreans. It’s possible that within a matter 
of a month or six weeks, as they advance, they could 
reform and equip an army of 200,000 North Koreans 
—that’s an estimate. They already have 60,000 or 80,- 
000—maybe closer to 100,000, but they are increasing 
them all the time. 

Q Are these North Koreans only? 

A Yes. They have up there already probably 60,000 
to 80,000 troops in North Korea, organized units of 
North Korean Communists. 

It certainly is not out of the realm of possibility 
that that is the Chinese game—to reconquer North 
Korea, turn it back to the North Korean Communists, 
and then settle down to diplomatic negotiations and 
say, “We'll pull out of North Korea if—”. 


No Bombs on Manchuria 

Q What about our air-power retaliation across the 
Manchurian border? 

A There have been no moves in that direction so 
far. 

Q Is there likely to be? 

A That is going to depend more on Washington 
and Lake Success than upon anybody out here. I 
don’t think MacArthur now is going to bomb China 
or Manchuria. 

I think it is rather significant that we have con- 
centrated in what a few days ago was a very small 
enemy area in North Korea, one of the heaviest con- 
centrations of tactical air power in history, and we 
threw everything we had in the way of air there, and 
it still seems to be relatively ineffective. 

Q Well, it takes time for them to build up, doesn’t 
it? 

A The area is small enough so that it should be 
effective rather quickly. 

Q The first Chinese regiments and divisions began 
to cross into North Korea on October 19, didn’t they? 

A I think that was the first date we had from 
prisoners—the 17th or the 19th. The 19th was 


the one that I got from my contacts with Chi- 
nese prisoners. 

Q What we want to know is: When those Chinese 
divisions came in there, why didn’t we recognize that 
as an act of war by the Chinese? 

A Who—the United States? 

Q Yes. 

A At that time the attitude here was that these 
were “volunteers.” I think the policy was to try to 
avoid a war with China. 

Q Well, Chinese “volunteers” in such large quan- 
tities must have fooled us? 

A Yes, categorically. We knew that the Koreans 
were coming in from China. I reported it a number 
of times. 

Q But we never held the Chinese Communist Gov- 
ernment responsible fur what they were doing? 

A Well, the Chinese were ordering them to go in, 
yes. 


How Many Chinese? 

Q What do you understand was the total number of 
troops the Chinese Communists had in North Korea 
about two or three weeks ago—was it about 60,000? 

A This whole question of troop strength is the 
most problematical thing in the world. Our military 
Intelligence, I am sure, did not have any idea of how 
many troops were there or were coming in. On the 
Friday when the offensive opened, MacArthur told a 
group of people that the Chinese had 30,000 regular 
troops, and 30,000 volunteers. And on Saturday or 
Sunday a GHQ spokesman told us that there were a 
maximum of 80,000 there. On the following Tuesday 
he announced they had 200,000. 

Q Earlier, didn’t the Public Relations Officer 
in Tokyo say to one correspondent that he couldn't 
tell whether there were any Chinese troops there 
or not? 

A Several weeks ago they were still unsure of how 
they were going to handle this problem and they 
didn’t want any policy formed out here, or announce 
whether this was a Chinese army or what. 

The newspapermen, as a matter of fact, had infor- 
mation in Korea before headquarters here had it. The 
point is that it was just the way they were handling 
the formal announcement. Nobody was concealing 
the fact that Chinese were there a couple of weeks 
ago. Military commanders in Korea were announcing 
it quite flatly. And MacArthur on November 6th an- 
nounced it in his report to the United Nations. 


(Continued on page 20) 
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MacArthur has been reporting to Washington that 
the Chinese were not going to come in, and when they 
did come in he indicated that they would come in 
only in limited force. 

Q Does it seem credible that he didn’t know there 
were Chinese Communist divisions in Korea? 

A Just a short time ago, General MacArthur 
Was assuming that this was largely a volunteer 
show. 

Q Do you think he had bad information about 
what these Chinese Communists were doing—that 
there were many thousands of troops there? Didn’t 
he know there were lots of Chinese there? 

A No, his information indicated that there were 
30,000 Chinese that might have been men from several 
divisions. We had information as he reported it, that 
there were several Chinese units. 

The military knew a month ago that Chinese 
troops were coming in—whether they were volunteers 
or regular troops, we weren’t sure at the time. 

I reported several weeks ago a top-ranking officer 
as saying that the best the U. N. could hope for was 
a line across the waist of Korea and that if the Chi- 
nese chose to make the necessary commitment they 
could probably force a U. N. evacuation. MacArthur 
was convinced that the Chinese had a relatively 
small force in Korea and that they could not with- 
stand an all-out U. N. offensive supported by tre- 
mendous air power. That’s why he ordered the of- 
fensive. 

One high-ranking Marine officer told correspon- 
dents that he, of course, was going ahead with the 
offensive but was taking all precautions against an 
overwhelming Chinese counteroffensive which he con- 
sidered inevitable. 


Official Explanation 

Q What is the explanation that is made officially 
of the offensive? 

A The explanation that is made here is that the 
Chinese put in a lot of troops. The question is, did 
they have them there when we launched the offen- 
sive? It is quite obvious that the troops that were 
there Sunday were there when we launched the offen- 
sive. It’s inconceivable that they could put in a large 
number of troops overnight. 

Q Well, the assumption MacArthur made evidently 
was that China wasn’t going to enter this war? 

A He made a number of assumptions. He first 
made the assumption that the Chinese weren’t going 
to enter and he planned his strategy on the most op- 
timistic basis—that they weren’t going to enter al- 
though they had the potential to do it and the 
capability of giving us a rough time if they did. 

Q Well that’s the same assumption that we made 
here with respect to Korea when America withdrew 
our forces in 1949, wasn’t it? 

A That’s right. 


e « « “Atom bomb would unify China behind Communists”’ 


Q Wouldn’t you say we make these assumptions 
sometimes in order either to make clear our peacefy] 
intent or else because we refuse to make war on others 
until they make war on us? 

A General MacArthur is a military man and not a 
policy maker and has the responsibility in the field to 
plan for the most pessimistic possibilities—and there 
certainly were pessimistic possibilities. We’ve been 
warned by the Indians and repeatedly threatened by 
the Chinese that they were going to come in. 


Tracing Enemy Movements 

Q The question is being asked here whether the 
whole situation is the result of a military blunder. 
How does it look there? 

A Here’s the story behind what happened: 

MacArthur’s G-2 chief, General Willoughby, says 
that he and, of course, MacArthur, knew as early as 
late in August or early September that the Chinese 
were moving troops to the Manchurian border from 
the South of China, and that in September they knew 
that the Chinese were stepping up this movement very 
greatly. By the end of September, the Chinese had, it 
is estimated, about 850,000 troops in Manchuria. This 
includes internal-security troops. Willoughby further 
says that MacArthur’s headquarters recognized the 
danger of Chinese intervention on a very large scale. 
But when MacArthur ordered the American troops 
and other United Nations troops to race to the Yalu 
River—that was in October—apparently he was con- 
fident that the Chinese would not move in, although 
he knew that the Chinese Communists were carrying 
out a very large-scale build-up in Manchuria. He also 
knew that they had at leat 300,000 troops concen- 
trated right across the Yalu River in an area about 50 
or 60 miles from the front. That, theoretically, is a 
matter of a day or so, so far as the movement of those 
troops is concerned. 

What caused the present situation was this, as I 
piece it together now: 

MacArthur’s intelligence staff estimated that at 
most there were 80,000 Chinese in Korea a week ago 
last Friday, that is, when he planned the offensive and 
ordered it to take off. MacArthur also was led to be- 
lieve that these troops were demoralized—they were 
terrorized by United Nations air power and were un- 
willing to fight the Americans. 

He also was certain that the Air Force was making 
it difficult, indeed almost impossible, for the Chinese 
to bring any substantial reinforcements or supplies. 
You will recall that, in the communique issued when 
he announced that we were launching this offensive, 
one of the reasons he gave for launching the offensive 
was that our Air Force interdiction program, which 
has been extremely successful, he said, had severely 
curtailed the possibility of the enemy reinforcing its 
troops and supplying them. 

Now MacArthur had at his disposal upwards of 
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250,000 troops, that is United Nations troops, includ- 
ing the Koreans, and he was confident that these 
troops, supported by the stupendous air power we had 
here, which was completely unopposed, could quickly 
overwhelm the Chinese and reach the frontier in a 
matter of days or at least weeks. 

Now the question comes up whether mistakes oc- 
curred in this planning of strategy. 

It seems to me the first mistake was the failure to 
estimate accurately the enemy’s strength. If there 
were 200,000 Chinese in Korea on Tuesday, as Mac- 
Arthur claims, it is now admitted by Willoughby that 
they were there when General MacArthur ordered 
the offensive on the previous Friday. In other words, 
they didn’t move in between Friday, when the offen- 
sive started, and Tuesday, when MacArthur an- 
nounced that they were there. 

People who have come back from that area report 
that how the Chinese got the troops in was in this 
way—they were slipped across the Yalu River at 
night and were hidden in coal mines north of Portsan 
until they were needed. 

Another miscalculation, apparently, was in assum- 
ing that the Chinese would not send into Korea from 
across the Yalu River all of the troops that were nec- 
essary to stop any attack we might launch. The Chi- 
nese had enough to do that, and we knew it. They had 
enough to knock us back, as they already have done. 
But headquarters apparently misassessed their inten- 
tions to reinforce their Army as much as necessary. 

It was an error, too, to assume that the Chinese 
were demoralized and would not want to fight the 
Americans. The Chinese cleverly laid a propaganda 
trap, and it worked. They sent our prisoners back and 
told the Americans that they didn’t want to fight, and 
some Chinese who were captured said that they didn’t 
want to fight, and we jumped to the conclusion on 
the basis of these interrogations that the Chinese 
didn’t want to fight, and they weren’t going to fight. 


What Nationalists Could Do 

Q Where can we get help for a build-up to fight 
back? Have the Nationalists got anything on the 
mainland of China—anything substantial? 

A I’ve talked in the last month to a number of peo- 
ple coming out. I think that the bulk of the guerrillas 
in South China aren’t directly controlled by the Na- 
tionalists. I think they’ve got some down there, but not 
enough to be a really serious threat. There are thou- 
sands who are bandits. As for troops under National- 
ist control, you may have 100,000 or 200,000 or maybe 
more than that. But they are not very well armed or 
co-ordinated. They’re in South China largely. 

Q Do you think the atom bomb could be an effec- 
tive weapon against China? 

A I don’t think it would have any effect whatsover 
except to unify the country solidly behind the Com- 
munists. 


. . “Many U.S. prisoners died on the march north”’ 





Q Are there any important war industries in 
China? 

A In the area of Mukden you have some arsenals. 
It is very significant that the Chinese Communists 
are fighting this war so far with only light weapons— 
light arms and mortars—very little artillery so far, 
practically no tanks. They are fighting with weapons 
that they’ve made traditionally in small arsenals 
scattered around the country. And they are fighting 
largely with man power. 

Q Is there any chance of using the Japanese in 
Korea? 

A I don’t think there is. I think if there were any 
indication that we intended to use the Japanese in 
Korea, the Chinese Communists would throw every- 
thing they’ve got at us. 


Estimating China’s Air Strength 

Q Have they got very much more than they’ve 
thrown in now? 

A Oh, yes. They haven’t thrown any air in at all. 
There hasn’t been a Communist airplane over Korea 
for two weeks. 

Q Have they any planes? 

A The estimates are that the Chinese Communists 
have at least 800 to 1,000 airplanes. 

Q Are the Russians moving any troops down from 
Siberia to back up the Chinese? 

A Well, we’ve heard reports that they’ve moved 
troops up to the frontier of Siberia and Korea, and 
there also are reports out of Formosa, but so far not 
confirmed, that they’ve moved troops into Manchuria. 
We can’t confirm those here. 

Q Do you think that the Chinese Army communi- 
cations lines are vulnerable? 

A Not very—no, because the Chinese Communists 
are using the same communications methods that the 
North Koreans did. They are moving at night; they 
are not using big roads entirely; they do a lot of walk- 
ing, a lot of carrying. We could knock out bridges— 
what few bridges there are. And also it is extremely 
mountainous terrain and very difficult for tactical air 
to function effectively. 

Q Now the man on the street in this country is 
asking—and he is asking it from one end of the coun- 
try to the other—why don’t they use the bomb and 
have it over with? 

A Because it wouldn’t end it. 

Q Now that’s the thing they don’t understand— 

A As for the bombing of China itself—just this 
morning I talked to a number of people who spent 
many years in China. They say the Japanese learned 
a lesson in China, that the bombing of China was 
one of the best things for the Nationalists of China 
during the long years of war. 

Q Well, we’re not talking about bombing China. 
What about using the atom bomb against the troops 

(Continued on page 22) 
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. « - “This guerrilla menace is real’’ 


in North Korea concentrated against our people 
and slaughtering them. 

A It’s extremely mountainous terrain there and 
I’m rather dubious—I’m no expert on the atom 
bomb, but I’m rather dubious as to how effective 
it would be in that extremely mountainous terrain. 

Q Are the Chinese considered effective soldiers, 
or do they merely overwhelm with their numbers? 

A Well, so far, they seem to be extremely effec- 
tive. Their strategy has been effective in that they 
hit us at the weakest point, that is at a point where 
air power was the least effective and out of range 
of our naval guns. They fight mainly with light 
weapons and they are able to infiltrate our posi- 
tions as the North Koreans did. They may not be 
effective soldiers mechanically, in the sense of the 
Western world, but we are not fighting a Western 
war. We’re fighting an Asiatic war. 

Q Another question we ask is: Why hasn't our 
air power been more effective against these large 
numbers of Chinese troops in North Korea? 

A I think it is mainly the same reason it wasn’t 
effective against the North Koreans in South Korea 
—they move at night, they stay off the main roads, 
they carry a large part of their equipment and their 
supplies on their backs—they don’t depend as the 
American armies and the big armies of the world 
do on major supply lines and transportation. 


Fate of the Missing 

Q Have you heard anything about what’s hap- 
pened to all those missing people—those American 
prisoners? 

A No. What has happened to the prisoners that 
were taken by the North Koreans, no one seems to 
know. I’m quite sure—there is considerable evi- 
dence—that many of them died on the march north 
and a lot of them were just killed by the North 
Koreans while they were taken north. We’ve had 
several established cases where they took them off 
trains and just shot them. A lot of them were killed. 

I think if there is any hopeful aspect of this it is 
that the Chinese Communists traditionally pursued 
a very shrewed policy of using prisoners—in the 
war with Japan and in the war against Nationalists 
—they tried to convert prisoners and many of them 
that they couldn’t convert they sent back to their 
own lines in the hope that they’d spread the word 
that “these boys really aren’t so bad.” 

Q What was the purpose of releasing those pris- 
oners the other day? 

A I should imagine it was to get the word along 
to the troops that the Chinese won’t fight Ameri- 
cans unless the Americans attack them—it’s for 
demoralization of the troops. They’ve done that for 
many years. When I was in China before there was 
example after example of that. 

Q People here are getting the impression that we 


didn’t gather the right intelligence. What can you 
tell us about it? 

A I think that’s been true from the beginning of 
the war—we had very little intelligence except on 
the battlefield level of just what the enemy’s capa- 
bilities and intentions were from the beginning of 
this war, and, secondly, I think our political intelli- 
gence has been very bad. 

Q I was thinking of military intelligence solely. 
Haven't they improved the intelligence so that they 
can gather information from the field? 

A Not very much. We still don’t seem to have a 
very effective intelligence organization behind the 
enemy lines. We still don’t seem to know what the 
enemy has and what he intends to do. But the 
enemy seems to know what we have and what we 
intend to do. In the end, it’s not the information 
you have but how you analyze it. 

Q Couldn’t they use Koreans for that purpose? 

A Koreans are not very accurate in their report- 
ing—that’s the problem. 


Role of Intelligence 

Q Is the impression that the present situation 
developed chiefly from faulty intelligence? 

A No one at headquarters here or in Korea will 
talk about any “blunder.’’ But, privately, they’re 
admitting an intelligence flop. 

On the basis of his information, General Mac- 
Arthur apparently expected a pushover against a 
few demoralized Chinese troops. Actually, the 
U. N. forces had inadequate supplies and ammu- 
nition to sustain an all-out offensive if it encoun- 
tered real resistance. 

General MacArthur further proceeded with the 
knowledge that there were several hundred thou- 
sand Chinese troops across the Yalu River, and 
that they could be in the combat area in a matter 
of 24 hours. 

He gambled, first, on the strength of an assump- 
tion that our air power could severely limit the 
movement of these troops into Korea. It didn’t 
work out that way. In addition, he moved appar- 
ently on the assumption that the Chinese were 
ready to toss in the sponge because they were 
terrified by our relentless air attacks. 

Q Now that the fighting has become an affair in- 
volving big, massed forces, what about guerrillas? 

A The Chinese already have joined up with a big 
pocket of guerrillas in the vicinity of Pyongyang. 
There are at least 10,000 of them, and probably 
more. 

This guerrilla menace cannot be minimized. It 
is real. The Communists have guerrilla pockets 
scattered all over the area north of the 38th paral- 
lel. Guerrilla outfits are even operating at Seoul. 
Hit-and-run fighters such as these are going to 
make real trouble, whatever turn the war takes. 
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A-BOMB WILL NOT BEAT CHINA 


Crowded Military Targets Scarce in Far East 


What the atom bomb can and 
can't do in a war with China: 

It can strike terror, destroy 
thousands in cities. 

It can‘t knock out Communist 
armies. They’re too scattered. 
There are no big mobilization 
centers; no concentration of war 
industry or transportation, few 
other good atom targets. 

As the war stands, other bombs 
can do the job better. 


Atom bombs, ready in large num- 
bers, could be used in the war against 
Communist China. But these bombs, 
if used, are not expected by military 
officials to be decisive in that war. 

Chances are that any use of the A- 
bomb against the Chinese will be spar- 
ing. 

A wave of demand for dropping atom 
bombs on Chinese troops swept U. S. after 
these troops moved into Korea in force. 
Public demand was based on the belief 
that these bombs would automatically 
end the war. So insistent was the pres- 
sure that President Truman was drawn 
into saying on November 30 that use of 
the atom bomb was under consideration. 

Later, in a formal statement, Mr. Tru- 
man said that only he could authorize 
use of the bomb, and that no such au- 
thorization had been given. 

Supplies of bombs are readily avail- 
able, once the decision is made to use 
them. They are placed so that they could 
be delivered to war areas quickly. 

Atom bombing in Korea or in China, 
however, has its strict limitations. 

Authorities who are in best position to 
appraise the effectiveness of atom bomb- 
ing stress the fact that this bomb is a 
limited-purpose weapon. Its most effec- 
tive use is as a destroyer of civilians, con- 
centrated in big cities. It is effective 
where there are heavy concentrations of 
troops within narrow areas. It would be 
highly useful against amphibious land- 
ings where ships and men are massed. 

But the atom bomb is least effective 
for tactical use in ground fighting. Mili- 
tary men say that conventional weapons 
of war still are better for dealing with 
big land armies, spread over vast terri- 
tories. For that job, as in World War II, 
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U.S. will use round-the-clock tactical 
bombing, with ordinary bombs from low- 
flying fighters, bombers and _fighter- 
bombers. 

Troops must be massed and caught in 
the open for the A-bomb to do an effec- 
tive job. A slit trench three or four feet 
deep offers pretty good protection. So do 
hills or foxholes. 

Even in open country, a soldier is like- 
ly to survive a Hiroshima-type bomb if 
he is more than two miles away from the 
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THIS IS THE BOMB 


. . a limited-purpose weapon 





burst. Where armies are widely dis- 
persed, the A-bomb is not the answer. 

To be really effective against tanks, it 
would be necessary to drop an atom 
bomb about every half mile. 

Terrain, too, raises problems. The atom 
bomb is not much good in mountainous 
areas like North Korea and much of 
China. A man or a building over the crest 
of a hill has almost complete protection, 
because earth takes up the shock. 

The A-bomb, in short, is no miracle 

weapon, no quick way to victory in the 
war that U.S. faces in the Far East. 
. That would be true even if the United 
States were free to dip heavily into its 
stockpile of A-bombs, which it isn’t. 
U.S. military men, while fighting the 
Chinese and North Koreans, must keep 
Russia in mind as the real potential ene- 
my. Atom bombs are not likely to be 
used on many targets outside Russia, es- 
pecially targets where the value of the 
bomb is questionable. 


In China and Korea, in particular, 
conditions for any all-out atomic attack 
are not right, as military men see it. 

China is half again as big as U.S. Its 
population is more than 450 million. It 
has a few big cities that would make 
good atomic targets, but its population, 
for the most part, is scattered. So are its 
arms factories. There are no big mobili- 
zation centers or staging areas. 

China’s biggest city, Shanghai, has a 
population of 4.6 million, largely concen- 
trated in an area of about nine square 
miles. That kind of population center 
makes an excellent target for atomic 
bombing. But if U.S. were to decide to 
wipe out Shanghai, which isn’t likely, it 
would take several A-bombs to do a real- 
ly thorough job. 

The remainder of China is not such a 
setup for atomic bombs. There are four 
other cities with populations above a mil- 
lion, and 10 with populations of more 
than 500,000. The great bulk of China’s 
population is spread out in smaller towns 
and rural areas. 

Manchuria has only one big city, Muk- 
den, which has a little over a million 
people. Any use of the atomic bomb on 
Manchurian targets would be more for 
purposes of panic than of destruction. 

Korea has no big industry and no big 
city. Bombing already has done a pretty 
thorough job. 

There is talk of using the A-bomb 
against a huge electric-power develop- 
ment in North Korea that supplies much 
of South Manchuria. A single dam at 
Suiho has about two thirds of the ca- 
pacity of the big Hoover Dam on the 
Colorado River. But it is not at all cer- 
tain that the atomic bomb would be ef- 
fective against such a dam. Concrete, 
more than almost any other material, re- 
sists atomic explosion. 

U. S. targets in a war with Commu- 
nist China, for the most part, will be 
small—railroads, bridges, tunnels, roads, 
freight yards, factories, repair shops, 
tanks, trucks, troops. Military men are 
convinced that these are targets on which 
to use regular bombs, not atom bombs. 
As against the Japanese, U.S. forces are 
likely to make much use of fire bombs. 

Still, the A-bomb is not to be ruled out. 
It may be used on a few targets. But no 
all-out atomic attack is to be expected 
against China. U.S. will conserve its 
stockpile of atom bombs, keeping them 
ready in case they are needed in the fu- 
ture for war with Russia. 
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Is Europe Running Out on U. S.? 


Reported from LONDON, PARIS, FRANKFURT, TOKYO, WASHINGTON 


U.5S., looking about for allies 


in a quick war, finds this: 

Britain will fight, if war has to 
be. Anger at U.S., not Russia, 
is growing in France. But she'll 
come in with what she can. Ger- 
mans, caught in middle, would 
rather sit this one out. 

Allies are not deserting, but 
they’re not ready for a big fight 
yet. Getting them ready is to be 
quite a job. 


With a big war looming ahead, U. S. 
is to find itself pretty much alone in 
the front line against Communist 
forces. A call of the roll of allies and 
friends discloses few who are in shape 
to back up the U.S. with strength in 
time of trouble. 

The line-up as the roll is called: 

Great Britain? Yes. She will fight. 
The British, though, are reluctant part- 
ners in any war in Asia. They show alarm 
at the way U.S. seems to be challenging 
people while lacking the ready strength 
to back up all challenges. In a showdown, 
however, the British know they'll have to 
fight to survive. 

France? Highly uncertain as an effec- 
tive ally. The Government is weak and 
kept off balance by the largest Commu- 
nist Party in West Europe. Communists 
are in the Army, in the legislature and 
high up in the unions, too. The French 
want no full-scale war with Communist 
China and Russia, and they are afraid 
the U.S. is goading the world into such a 
war without the strength to win it. 

Italy? Not counted on. Italians have 
little or no military strength. 

Germany? No. West Germans can’t 
help in a war now. 

Elsewhere in Europe? Norwegians 
will fight if a European war breaks. So 
will the Swedes, probably, and the Finns. 
To the south, Greece is not counted on 
as an effective force. The Greeks are 
terrific fighters, but the country still is 
exhausted by a long civil war. The Turks 
will fight. They're fighting now in Ko- 
rea. Their Army and defenses have been 
modernized by U.S. aid. They probably 
would be quick to move against any Rus- 
sian strike at the Dardanelles and the 
Mediterranean. 
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In other parts of the world, among old 
and new friends of the U.S.: 

Canada? Yes. Canadians will go with 
the U.S. and be effective allies, so far as 
their limited man power permits. U.S. 
and Canadian military plans are closely 
co-ordinated. 

Australia and New Zealand? Yes. 
They'll be in when the alarm sounds. 
Probably they'll be quicker to fight close 
to home in Asia than in faraway Europe 
at the outset. 

Japan? No. Japan, like Germany, is 
unarmed. 

Chinese Nationalists? They are eager 
to be allies against the Chinese Com- 
munists. From a military and _ political 
standpoint, their effectiveness is debated, 
however. As a fighting force in the recent 
past, they haven’t done too well. 

Indo-China, Burma? They probably 
can’t be held if the Asiatic Communists 
really move in force. 

It is West Europe, however, that has 
received billions of dollars and years of 
advice and instruction intended to build 
up a strong allied front against Russia. 
That is the part of the world that is caus- 
ing concern in Washington now, as trou- 
ble grows in Asia. 

A close look at Europe shows what 
lies behind the weakness and fears of 
U.S. allies. Mostly they are worried by 
what they regard as America’s own lack 
of strength, as they read the signs in 
Korea. 














—— 
—Goldberg in the New York Journal-American 


‘THE BIG QUESTION MARK 
IN HIS CORNER‘ 


Britain will use every argument to pre. 
vent the U.S. from getting into a big wa 
in China. But, once a showdown comes, 
the British will be dependable allies 
That is the judgment of men inside the 
Labor Government and of _ influential 
Conservatives. 

There is open and bitter criticism of 
General Douglas MacArthur for Starting 
the “end the war” offensive in Korea, 
The Manchester Guardian called it “ 
mistake which has brought disaster,” 
Some members of the Labor Party have 
been demanding a deal with the Chi- 
nese Communists. Some want General 
MacArthur to step out and turn the mn- 
ning of the war over to an American aé. 
miral. 

Inside Britain, there is a reluctance to 
plunge into all-out rearmament as wanted 
by the U.S., if that is to put a crimp in 
the Socialist welfare state. War Minister 
John Strachey says rearmament has to 
be held to a level “which would not crip- 
ple this country.” 

Most Britons just don’t believe that a 
world war is as close as some Americans 
seem to think. Consequently, they are for 
rearmament by installments because that 
is the least painful way to rearm. But, 
if war with Russia comes, the British 
will be in—fast, and with everything they 
can muster. 

Germans are worth nothing as allies 
if war in Europe breaks now or any time 
in 1951. The disarmed West German 
could only duck their heads and let the 
Russian tide roll over them. If rearme- 
ment ever gets started, it will take at least 
two years before 10 German divisions can 
be made ready for combat, as one top 
U.S. general in Germany sees it. 

The Western Allies are no better pre 
pared to meet a Russian war threat i 
Germany now than they were at the time 
the Communists first struck in Korea 
Promised American and British reinforce- 
ments for Germany are being delayed b 
the dispute over rearming the Germats 
themselves. 

The German people are split right 
down the middle on whether to contrib- 
ute troops to Western defenses. Unlike 
other Europeans, who merely question 
size and cost of rearmament plans, the 
Germans are debating whether to line up 
at all with U.S. Nowhere in the count) 
is there evidence of any real enthusiasm 
for joining Western defense forces. Sigt 
ing up the Germans as allies may prove 
to be the most difficult job in Europe. 
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THE FRENCH: DIVIDED 


A major factor behind German reluc- 
tance to join in Western defenses is Ger- 
many’s exposed position. Many Germans 
see no point in arming if the best they 
can hope for is eventual liberation after 
a quick conquest by the Russians. 

French people, in and out of the shaky 
Government, are showing signs of hos- 
tility toward the U.S. To Americans in 
Paris, it doesn’t mean that the French 
will run out on the U.S. in a war, but it 
raises questions about what they could 
and would do if the Russians should 
move. If the French could be neutral in 
a war with Communist China, they 
would. 

Nervousness and uncertainty in France 
are kept aflame through constant fanning 
by the country’s big Communist Party. 
The French are told that the U.S., trying 
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~Black Star photos 





THE ITALIANS: UNPREPARED 


to rearm Germany over French opposi- 
tion, will isolate France from the other 
Western Allies, if necessary. A typical 
complaint made to an American: “You're 
getting tough with us while you make 
love to the Germans.” 

Actually, the French are far from be- 
ing prepared to fight on a big scale—and 
they think Korea shows the same thing 
to be true of the U.S. They do not be- 
lieve a European war is just around the 
corner, but if it comes they are ready 
to think it was stampeded by the United 
States. 

Frenchmen are not at all clear what 
they want or expect from the U.S. They 
want a big U.S. army stationed in Ger- 
many to face the Russian threat, but 
their own military strength is being 
drained off in a poorly managed war in 


Indo-China. They want more economic 
aid from the U.S., but their own rearma- 
ment is slow to get going. Above all, 
they fear that a war in Asia will leave 
Europe exposed to a Russian sweep, so 
they will talk appeasement if they can. 

Adding up the situation on the West- 
ern front as trouble grows in the East: 
After years of help, U.S. allies still are 
short on fighting power. Rearmament, 
urged by the U.S., is slow to get started. 
There is doubt among these allies that 
U.S. is strong enough to fight in Asia 
and still help to defend Europe if the 
Russians move. 

There is no serious concern that U.S. 
allies will run out on a war. But, at the 
outset, most of them are not in condition 
to be of much immediate help as a fight- 
ing force at the front. 
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ARMY—WEAK LINK IN U.S. DEFENSE 


Ground Strength Isn’t Enough to Halt Ching 


U.S., in a war, is sure of 
power at sea, strength in the 
air—and trouble on land. Ground 
troops are the weak spot. 

Most Army and Marine com- 
bat strength is pinned down in 
Korea. Reserve troops at home 
and in Europe are little more than 
token forces. 

Weapons are good, but sup- 
plies are low. The Navy, Air 
Force, A-bomb are the mainstays 
if new attacks come soon. 


As U.S. takes stock of its military 
strength, what it finds is this: 

Navy. Nobody questions U.S. domi- 
nance at sea. Forces are adequate to con- 
trol the seas and deny shipping lanes to 
an enemy. Defense against submarines, 
attacking supply routes of U.S. itself, is 
less assured. 

Air Force. Atomic bombs in the U.S. 
stockpile are at least 20 times the num- 
ber of those in Russia’s stockpile. U.S. is 
far better armed than Russia with air- 
planes capable of delivering atomic 
bombs and other bombs. In strategic air 
power U.S. is supreme, but strategic air 
power, Korea demonstrates, does not win 


wars. In tactical air power U.S. is not 
strong. Russia is much stronger. 

Ground troops. Here is the great 
U.S. weakness, and that of its allies as 
well. U.S. Army contains 11 divisions. 
Of these, five complete divisions and 
elements of two others are in Korea. 
They are badly battered and fighting for 
their lives. In U.S. are three divisions, 
the last ready reserve. In Germany is 
one division, facing a minimum of 110 
Russian divisions in Eastern Europe. 

Weaknesses of U.S. ground forces 
appear even more glaring on closer ex- 
amination. 

Combat units are few in number. 
Quality has been watered down through 
drain of experienced men to Korea. Re- 
sult is that combat units remaining out- 
side of Korea are not adequate to meet 
attack at any other point. Gen. Omar N. 
Bradley, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, makes that blunt warning. Facts 
that he had in mind are these: 

Korea has taken more than half of the 
Army’s divisions, and one of the two 
available Marine divisions. Also thrown 
into Korea were many of the Army’s non- 
divisional combat units. 

This leaves, for defense elsewhere, 
only scattered forces—a police force in 
Japan; small garrisons in Hawaii and 
Alaska; one division and some constabu- 
lary units in Germany; 10,000 men in 
Austria and 5,000 in Trieste; three Regu- 
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GENERAL BRADLEY, ADMIRAL SHERMAN, GENERAL COLLINS 
Outside of Korea, only scattered forces 


lar Army divisions, one weakened Ma 
rine division, and four National Guard 
divisions inside the U.S. 

The three Regular Army divisions in 
this country have been stripped of fight 
ing men to strengthen units overseas and 
will not be at combat strength for six to 
eight months. The four National Guard 
divisions are understrength, will not be 
ready to fight efficiently until February, 

In weapons, supplies are low. Stocks 
of World War II munitions are gone, 
used up in training and in Korea. Flow 
of new postwar weapons still is on a very 
small scale. Even before the Korean war 
started the Army was short of tanks and 
armored vehicles, tank experts say. 

The Army’s latest plan called for 
spending 18 times as much on combat 
vehicles as was planned before korea 
Orders probably will be raised again, 
now, but it will be late summer, 195]7 
before deliveries reach big volume. 

Quality of weapons appears to be 
good, however. The new 3.5-inch bag 
zooka, or rocket launcher, stopped all 
types of enemy tanks encountered if 
Korea. U.S. General Patton tanks out] 
maneuvered and outgunned Russian T-34J 
tanks. Rockets, shaped charges, recoikj 
less rifles proved their worth in combat 

In air-support units, trained to work) 
with and for the ground troops, the Army 
is deficient also. There was enough tacti# 
cal aviation for only one division whe 
the Korean war began. Now, a new set 
up is promised, but it will take months t@ 
train a real force. 

In man power, the Army is lagging 
too. It started with 592,000 men last 
June 30. Around 100,000 were added iff 
July and August through recall of Na 
tional Guard and Reserve units. Draif 
calls, starting at 50,000 in September 
and rising to 70,000 in November, added 
170,000 more by December 1. 

Drafting in December, however, wag 
due to slow down. Only 40,000 mem 
were to be called in December, and amg 
other 40,000 in January. Larger calls are 
expected. Yet the man-power total will 
remain under 1 million until spring. Thé 
Army is having trouble caring for thé 
men already ordered into uniform. 

That is the picture of U.S. weaknes 
Only the Navy and the Air Force, armed 
with the atom bomb, stand between thé 


U.S: 


© 


) 


and other attacks. U.S. weakness 
on the ground is the major reason wh¥ 
the Chinese were willing to move inté 
Korea when they did. 
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She’s no glamour gal like the sleek models rolling off 
the automobile production lines or like her stream- 
lined passenger-car sisters of the rails. But this rail- 
road freight car—and 100,000 like her now on order, 
with many more to follow—is definitely the car of 


the year for ’51. 





... because in peace or war nothing can take the 
place of the railroads for moving goods in volume 
long distances. No other form of transpo ion can 
do the job so efficiently and so sconce 


use of manpower, fuel and other essential resources. 


Yet, it’s also a fact that our indispensable rail- 
roads still are forced to operate under severe handi- 
caps, including government handouts to their com- 
petitors—with airports, waggrways and highways 


built and maintained largely by the people’s money. 


In this hour of potential peril ... with so much of 
the burden of national defense on the shoulders of 
the railroads, it’s more important than ever to elimi- 
nate handicaps and insist on “no favorites” com- 
petition ... so that the railroads can serve America 


better than ever, come what may. 





Fair Play for America’s Railroads 





AMERICAN RAILWAY CAR INSTITUTE 
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This season Glenmore proudly presents two 
beautiful decanters brimful of world-famous 
Kentucky Tavern, “The Aristocrat of Bonds.” 


THE EARLY AMERICAN (above). This sparkling repro- 
duction of a Colonial decanter is the “find” of ’50— 
a joy to give or get for that personal bar. (4% Qt.) 
THE CURRIER & IVES (right). Here’s a stately decanter 
inspired by Currier & Ives prints of long ago. It’s 
made to order for those “who have everything.” (% 
Qt.) Companion glasses by Libbey at leading stores. 
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OLD THOMPSON 


—_ Old Thompson is all 
dressed up to go places 
this season. It’s new—a 
“Chimney” package 
that’s clever, colorful 
—easy to wrap. (4% Qt.) 
Same package is avail- 
able in pint size. 


Blended Whiskey, 86.8 
Proof. The straight whis- 
kies in this product are 
four years or more old. 
3714% straight whiskies— 
6214% grain neutral spirits. 


BOTTLED IN BOND 


OnE PINT 100 PROOF 


Distilled and Bottled by 
_ GLENMORE DISTILLERIES COMPANY 


Qwerubore - Honiucty 






KENTUCKY TAVERN. Something new . 

a brilliant Kentucky Tavern pint gift 
package! Yes—in response to the demand 
for a top gift designed for wider distribu- 
tion, we present the clever “Book” which 
holds one pint of “The Aristocrat of 
Bonds,” proving that fine things also 


ANYFLOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY come in small packages. 








How To Increase Sales 


If you as a regular reader of this magazine 
have an interest in a company that manu- 
factures products sold direct to industry or 
through the retail trade, you might well 


suggest to your advertising department that 


the very best place to advertise such prod- 





ucts is in the pages of this magazine. 


* 


The news content of 
U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
is of help and practical use to every 
reader in formulating and carrying out 
business and personal decisions (just as 
it is to you). 


That’s why the news that appears in its 
advertising pages is read and acted upon 
by persons who comprise an important 
market for your products. 
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(“Knowledge is Power’’) 
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WHY ARMS OUTPUT LAGS 


Orders and ‘Shopping List’ Slow in Coming 


After five months of fighting, a 
U.$. war program still is in the 
planning stage. It isn’t even all 


down on paper. 

There are hints around of what 
the armed forces want. But few 
actual orders have been placed. 
Arms buying is lagging. 

Agencies, trying to fit civilian 
and military needs together, are 
using guesswork to decide the 
size of defense plans. 


A detailed “shopping list” of the 
things the armed services need to 
build up defense still is not in the 
hands of civilian planners, five months 
after war started in Korea. 

Less than half of the funds authorized 
by Congress for military buying are com- 
mitted by the Defense Department. 
Firm decisions on what it will take in 
money and materials to rearm the United 
States are only now being made and, ap- 
parently, on a hit-or-miss basis. Civilian 
officials, ordering cutbacks in use of ma- 
terials and applying other controls, are 
playing by ear, not from knowledge of 
military specifications. They are guessing 
at what the services will ask. 

Business firms, facing reduction in 
operations after the first of the vear, still 
lack large defense orders and don’t know 
when they will get them. The National 
Production Authority, the top planning 
agency for defense output, does not 
know, definitely, how large the military 
program is going to be, but is proceeding 
upon a guess that will range from 35 
billions to 50 billions a year. 

The war program, as it stands to- 
day, calls for little more than a trickle of 
this country’s output. The Defense De- 
partment has 25.8 billion dollars to spend 
but so far has committed less than half of 
it. The amount committed for planes, 
ships, weapons, ammunition and other 
military equipment adds up to little more 
than 8 billion dollars. That was the situa- 
tion at the end of October. It is a measure 
of slow motion in military planning. 

Slow motion appears in other fields. 
Congress knew, when it recessed two 
months ago, that the armed forces would 
appeal for more money for the mounting 
war crisis. Yet, when Congress recon- 
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vened late in November, no program was 
ready. Now there is a sudden request 
for 17.8 billions for defense and atomic 
energy. Representative George H. Ma- 
hon, the Congressman in charge of mili- 
tary appropriations, wonders what the 
military was doing while Congress was 
away. As late as the end of October, the 
Budget Bureau still had no details on the 
emergency program. 

Military planning, so far as stockpiling, 
industrial mobilization and equipment 
buying is concerned, is in the hands of 
the Muntions Board. Yet the Munitions 
Board was without a chairman for the 
two months that elapsed between Sep- 
tember 18, when Hubert E. Howard re- 
signed, and November 16, when John D. 
Small took office. That was a time when 
the Korean war intensified after a lull. 


Congress acted after the Korean out- 
break to keep tab on defense progress 
and appointed Senator Lyndon B. John- 
son to head a Preparedness Subcommit- 
tee. To date that Committee has found 
little to praise. The group found the Mu- 
nitions Board laggard in rubber stock- 
piling and in starting up idle synthetic- 
rubber plants. It found that Government- 
owned industrial plants were being sold 
as “surplus” when defense needs were 
mounting. It discovered the Air Force 
was selling some equipment as junk and 
later repurchasing that equipment. 

In September, the Johnson Committee 
criticized a “siesta psychology” in at least 
some branches of the Defense Depart- 
ment and now criticizes the gap between 
paper work and action in these words: 

“Progress in paper work—of which 
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playing by ear 


there has been considerable—is no sub- 
stitute for progress in performance—of 
which there has not been enough. Paper- 
work preparedness is only flimsy protec- 
tion against the threat we face.” 

Even paper work, however, appears 
to be slow when it comes to adding up 
military requirements. After start of war 
in Korea, the Defense Department de- 
cided to build a 3-million-man armed 
force in about a year’s time. If sights have 
been raised, civilian planners have not 
been told of the change. 

NPA, in fact, only recently got an esti- 
mate of the amount of raw materials that 
would be needed to fill military require- 
ments under the existing 25.8-billion- 
dollar program. Those estimates provide 
the basis for existing regulations to cut 
back civilian use of aluminum, copper, 
cobalt and rubber. These regulations have 
nothing to do with the Chinese Commu- 
nist invasion of Korea. “So far as we 
know,” a top NPA official remarks, “there 
has been no change in signals.” 

What NPA is doing, however, is trying 
to anticipate the military requirements 
that are to be presented. So far the 
agency has had little specific guidance 
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from defense officials, but NPA is oper- 
ating on the theory that future military 
needs are going to be “sizable,” meaning 
perhaps as much as twice the program 
now on the books. 

A full mobilization plan has not 
yet been presented. W. Stuart Symington, 
the top civilian mobilizer, says mobiliza- 
tion planning is to go from a “light gray 
to a dark gray” but is not yet headed for 
an all-out build-up of military strength. 
When the defense plan was discussed re- 
cently with a hundred businessmen, farm- 
ers and labor leaders, the prospect of 
complete mobilization was not even 
brought up by Symington or other top 
defense officials. 

Representative Mahon also notes that 
military planning must stop short of full 
mobilization since requests for funds 
stop far short of that need. He estimates 
that complete mobilization involves at 
least a 100-billion-dollar program, and 
observes: 

“The inescapable conclusion is that 
our military people do not believe that 
we are in World War III or that we will 
be in the midst of World War III within 
the next few months. The bare facts of 


the situation lead to no other conclusion,” 

Military leaders themselves do not 
give any intimation that an all-out wa, 
program may be near. Defense Secretan 
George Marshall speaks of a four-yea 
program to increase military strength. 
geared so that military orders can be 
placed as civilian production is curtailed. 
Gen. Omar N. Bradley, Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, outlines this pro. 
gram in the midst of war in Korea: 

“Our military objectives are three: To 
create power to prevent disaster in the 
event we were attacked; to have in hand 
the immediate capability of quick and 
strong retaliation to the attacker: and, 
finally, to have a base upon which to 
build overwhelming force with which we 
can take up the offensive and overpower 
the aggressor.” 

What military planners now are aim- 
ing at is the “capability of quick and 
strong retaliation.” All-out mobilization 
will not come under this program until 
full war bursts. 

The chief problem presented t 
military planners is the uncertainty of the 
war situation. War in Korea caught this 
country with its defenses down to bed- 
rock and with little but paper plans for 
war production. Military leaders explain 
that their planning is restricted by top 
limits put on defense budgets by the 
President and Budget Bureau and by po- 
litical decisions about war itself. 

One major general, now retired, ob- 
serves that the two most important things 
that govern defense appropriations are 
the date and nature of the next war. If 
the military knew both when and where 
the next war would be fought, planning 
would be easier. They could then decide 
whether to build carriers, planes, or 
tanks, or, if all three were needed, how 
much of each. They also could set defi- 
nite delivery schedules if they knew 
when war was coming. But neither the 
date nor nature of the next war was 
known before Korea. 

Meanwhile, orders have been placed 
for 4.4 billion dollars in aircraft, 3.5 bil- 
lion dollars in tanks, guns, electronic 
equipment, ammunition and other mili- 
tary supplies and equipment, 95 millior 
dollars in ships and 144 million dollars it 
military construction. Still to be placed 
out of funds now available are 2.5 billior 
dollars in aircraft, probably an equal 
amount in equipment, 362 million dollars 
in ships and 884 million dollars in con- 
struction. 

Military buying is certain to expand in 
the months just ahead. Both civilian and 
military planners are agreed on_ that 
point. They also agree that military or- 
ders to industry will speed up, and that 
civilian squeezes will come earlier. But 
details of these programs remain to be 
worked out. 
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in the 

rps >> Two men--Mao Tse-tung of China and Joseph Stalin of Russia--are currently 
and 

> and. sitting on top of the world. Their plans are going just about perfectly. They 

air have the U.S. and the West on the defensive everywhere, on the run in Korea, in 

ich we 

aan a state of crisis in every Western capital. And, in contrast to the hesitation, 
uncertainty, recriminations, the babel of voices in the West, Stalin, Mao & Co. 

+ appear to speak and act as one. They seem to know exactly where they're going. 

lization It's a time to look at the facts of the world situation--not the hopes--as 


n until they necessarily appear to Mao in Peiping and to Stalin in Moscow. 
ted to 


of the >> Look first at the picture as seen through Mao's eyes in Peiping..... 
ay Year after the conquest of China, in itself a sensational, victory, there is 





ans for under way a fresh series of adventures, of probings all around the borders of 
ap China proper. All of these probings, as of now, are going exceptionally well. 
DV op 


bv the On China's east, in Korea, armies of the U.S. and the United Nations have 





by po- suffered a humiliating reverse, with the threat of expulsion from Korea. Goal 
1 a of forcing the U.S., the foreigner, the white man out of Asia is off to a good 
- things start. Unified Korea, when and if, is now more likely to be Communist than not. 
war. On China's south, in Indo-China, the French, aided by the U.S., are being 
where pushed down the peninsula by Ho Chi Minh, aided by his fellow Communist, Mao. 
pre Mao's troops are ready to help, if needed, but apparently they aren't needed. 


eS. OF By spring, Ho may control all of northern Indo-China. That opens the door to 





1 direct Communist pressure on Thailand, then Burma. Propaganda drive has begun. 
t defi- : : rae te ; 
aa On China's west, in Tibet, Mao's forces are winning without a contest, by 
her the combining a show of strength with negotiations under pressure. This puts Mao 


al. next door to India and Pakistan, both weak and vulnerable. 





placed 
t 
3.5 bil- >> As Mao looks beyond Korea, Indo-China, Tibet.cec. 


— Formosa is for the moment out of his reach. But it's U.S. seventh Fleet, 

millior more than Chiang Kai-shek, that is the obstacle. It may not stay there forever. 
pe Japan is no threat today, will not be unless and until the U.S. rearms it. That'll 
) billior take time. Philippines will, of course, be defended by U.S., but Communists in 





Pes. the Islands can hamper the U.S. Malaya is in a similar situation. Hong Kong 
1ollars ° ° e 
a presents a more debatable situation. Mao may want Britain there, on his terms. 


pand in >> Prospect confronting Mao, then, includes these facts: 
lan and 


mn that U.S., his principal enemy, can now get at him only through the air and the 

ge sea. Britain, France are shying away from anything like war with China. India, 
at P ‘ : F 

_- trying to be friends with Mao, represents an opportunity, not a threat. Other 


1 to be powers within range of Mao are either allies, like Russia, or sitting ducks. 
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Coast is clear both for Mao's current probings and for new ones. 

Armed _man_ power, up to 10 million men, is available to him. Weapons are on 
hand or are easily available from Russia. Fighting methods, proved in China and 
Korea, appear ideal for Mao's purposes. Methods are skillful, no strain on 
Chinese resources, more effective than Western power and tactics in Asia. 

These are a few of the essential facts that are very clear to Mao. 

Today, ruler of China, successful prober in Korea, Indo-China, Tibet. 

Tomorrow, ruler of China, India, Pakistan, all of Southeast Asia? It may 
be. There is not much to stop him. And there is a powerful ally at his side. 








>> Now look at the array of facts spread before Stalin in Moscow..... 

U.S., his chief enemy, has been sucked into the mainland of Asia. Cream of 
the U.S. Army is there, unavailable for use in Europe or at home. 

Atlantic Pact, designed to create a solid defense in Western Europe against 
Soviet Russia, hasn't gotten off the ground. It's still largely a paper defense. 

Marshall Plan, strengthening Europe's economy, is tapering off. 

U.S. allies, not prepared for war, want to stall for time. 

Western alliance, in fact, is under Severe strain. Korea crisis comes on 
top of disagreement, stalemate over the arming of West Germans. Now there's a 
new fear of Russia in Western Europe, a sinking feeling about help from the 
U.S., a sense of hopelessness. All these facts are plainly visible to Stalin. 














>> As Stalin takes a critical look at Europe and the Middle East..... 

Britain stands out as his toughest European opponent. Yet Britain has very 
little to put up against Stalin's massive land armies. Britain's forces are in 
scattered strength, a few in Germany, a handful in Austria, the Middle East, 
Malaya, Hong Kong, Korea. France, mired in Indo-China, has no stomach for war 
with Russia. Stalin knows this. Western Germany, unarmed, doesn't count--except 
as the industrial Ruhr presents an opportunity. Europe is Stalin's, if he moves. 
He has only to push aside some 220,000 Allied troops in Western Germany. 

As for the Middle East, there's nothing to stop a quick Soviet push there. 








>> Against the 220,000 Allied troops in Western Germany, Stalin can call on 
six Soviet armies now in winter quarters in Eastern Germany. These six armies 
include 33 divisions, 320,000 men--enough, apparently, to overrun Western Europe 
without calling on Stalin's huge reserves inside Russia. 

Satellite armies, a million strong, are extra. And, if Korea is a sample, 
it appears to be a fact that Soviet satellite armies can fight. 

With or without satellite armies, Stalin can today sweep over Europe. 


>> No high official in Washington, London or Paris can tell you for sure what 
Stalin will do next. Stalin's long-range intentions are obvious enough--to put 
Communists in charge of the world. Stalin's day-to-day intentions, however, are 
never obvious. Western officials, probing them, simply have to guess. 

Official guess, despite Korea, is that Stalin will not move in Europe, will 
Still avoid all-out war. This guess is based on three reasons. Reason No. 1: 
U.S. has more A-bombs than Stalin. A-bombs might shatter Stalin's control inside 
Russia. Reason No. 2: All-out war is a big risk. Stalin might finally lose it. 
Reason No. 3: Stalin is making tremendous gains, at small cost, without a gen- 
eral war. So why go to war?...This, at any rate, is how the West is guessing. 
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CONGRESS ‘ALL OUT’ FOR DEFENSE 


Arms Funds and Controls to Get Green Light 


Flare-up of war changes 
everything in the new Congress. 
Leaders, coming in, have a dif- 
ferent set of problems than ex- 


pected. 

Economy, domestic issues are 
to fade fast if the war breaks 
loose. Arms spending gets top 
priority. That’s sure. 

A “war Congress’’ means 
higher taxes, a hold-down on 
nondefense programs, a revision 
of controls all along the line. 


All signals are off for the “lame 
duck” Congress now in session and 
for the new Congress that meets in 
January. The turn for the worse in 
world affairs is shifting the course 
of Congress away from domestic 
policy and politics in the midst of 
a change in men at the congres- 
sional controls. 

A triumvirate, representing a coalition, 
is taking hold to dominate the new Con- 
gress. Senators Walter F. George of 
Georgia, Harry F. Byrd of Virginia and 
Robert A. Taft of Ohio—two Demo- 
crats and a Republican—can dictate deci- 





eee from Black Star 
SENATOR TAFT 
. control by triumvirate 
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sions for a coalition that holds a majority 
in both houses of Congress. This means a 
more conservative and hard-boiled atti- 
tude in Congress toward legislation pro- 
posed by President Truman. 

But, just as the new leadership was 
getting ready to take over, the world 
picture turned upside down. Economies 
all down the line had been envisaged, 
with a less liberal attitude in foreign 
affairs. Now setbacks in Korea and war 
with China are developing. All earlier 
thinking is being revised. 

A survey in the light of events shows 
this prospect: 

Military budgets are to get fast ac- 
tion. Arms spending will have No. 1 pri- 
ority. There will be no cutbacks in de- 
fense appropriations. Any reasonable re- 
quest from the Defense Department will 
be met promptly. 

Civilian projects will be cut. Public 
works not related to war will be whacked 
off. Health insurance and new social 
projects have little chance. River-devel- 
opment projects, patterned after TVA, 
are to be pigeonholed unless tied closely 
to war needs. 

Over all, on the spending side, there 
is no disposition to set an arbitrary limit. 
Congress will provide what is needed. 
But there will be a careful study to make 
certain that requests jibe with reality. 

Taxes, in turn, will be high. The 
dominant group favors high taxes and 
balanced budgets, insofar as_ possible. 
Labor will not set the rules. This means 
that basic policy will not be a “soak the 
rich” plan. 

New taxes will be spread across the 
board. This may mean a lowering of per- 
sonal exemptions, as in the last war. 
Senator George, the Senate’s tax author- 
itv, already is suggesting this. There will 
be higher tax rates, too. But, whatever 
taxes are devised, the form will fit into a 
conservative, not a New Deal, pattern. 

Controls will be governed by the 
coalition group. The idea of labor leaders 
that there should be price controls, but 
no wage controls, will not be accepted. 
There will be no weakening of the tie 
between wage and price controls. The 
coalition is disposed to go along with 
price controls, rent controls and material 
allocations as these things are needed in 
a tightening economy. 

Draft changes will be accepted as 
needed to get the men for defense. Full- 
scale mobilization will be granted if the 
need becomes apparent. 





SENATOR GEORGE 


... taxes, across the board 


Isolation as a basic foreign policy will 
not govern. Southerners, tied to foreign 
trade by cotton exports, never have been 
isolationists. Republicans have stressed 
a strong policy in Asia and have con- 
sistently supported Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur. They are standing by these 
positions. 

The new rulers of Congress, put in 
charge of its operations by the 1950 
elections, are conservatives. Senator Byrd 
is a foremost economizer, but comes into 
power at a time when events are forcing 
the budget up. Senator George is the top- 
most tax spokesman. 

On most subjects, at least a dozen 
Southern Democrats will follow the 
George-Byrd line of thought. Senator 
Taft’s power stands unchallenged on the 
Republican side. The best calculations 
indicate the coalition will control 54 
votes in the Senate. Forty-nine are needed 
for control. 

In the House, estimates show the coali- 
tion will command the votes of 49 
Southern Democrats and 184 Republi- 
cans for a total of 233. Here, 218 votes 
are needed for control. And, in the 
House, men of the same political mind 
as the George-Byrd-Taft trio will be in 
charge. 

The coalition will not be marked by 
any formal organization. But it will be 
the boss, and President Truman will feel 
its hand at every turn. 
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Acheson-MacArthur 
Fight, but Not Each 


Reported 


The public at this point is associating 
the names of two men with the crisis in 
Asia. One is Dean G. Acheson, Secre- 
tary of State. The other is General of 
the Army Douglas MacArthur, United 
Nations Commander in Chief in Korea. 

For many, the fighting on that penin- 
sula is symbolized by a little-understood 
controversy between the General and 
the Secretary of State. This often is 
dramatized as a sort of running war be- 
tween the two. There is a widespread 
idea that the diplomat may have been 
tripping up the General. This idea is so 
prevalent that it has been given public 
recognition by President Truman. 

Actually, however, a look below the 
surface shows little or no evidence of 
personal conflict between two key figures. 
Such a look clears away a rumber of 
misimpressions. As things work out: 
> Mr. Acheson, tall, mustachioed and 
proper, a diplomat, a lawyer and an in- 
tellectual, is top policy man in the non- 
military field of foreign relations. He 
deals with the United Nations as an or- 
ganization and with its individual mem- 
bers as occasion arises. No military de- 
cisions are made in his office. 

Where Korea is concerned, his task has 
been to restrict, to localize the fighting 
as much as possible; that is, to keep 
China and Russia out of it. He disliked 
the idea of a buffer zone and favored 
cautiously sending troops north of the 
38th parallel, but not too far north lest 
the Chinese be presented with an oppor- 
tunity to strike. 

As a diplomat and not a military man, 
however, Mr. Acheson did not insist 
upon his view. General MacArthur, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and President Tru- 
man favored the offensive—the one that 
met the Chinese sweeping southward last 
week—and when the military decision 
had been made, Mr. Acheson, so far as 
can be ascertained, made no effort to 
interfere. 

But now, Mr. Acheson has the sensi- 
tive task of applying his persuasive pow- 
ers to nations that disapproved the Gen- 
eral’s bold stroke, and so of holding the 
Western alliance together. 
> General MacArthur has been given 
an almost entirely free hand to push the 
Korean war as he thought best. When 
differences of opinion between the Gen- 
eral and the Secretary of State have 
arisen, President Truman has sided al- 
most always with the former. 

The soldier is carrying out a general 
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‘Feud’ Fizzles ... Soldier and Diplomat 
Other . . . Differing Tasks, Viewpoints 


from TOKYO and WASHINGTON 





~iaaaseataunt 
GENERAL MacARTHUR 
. . @ war to win 


mission assigned to him by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. How to fulfill that mission 
has been and is his own responsibility. 
There has been no interference from the 
State Department. The Joint Chiefs, how. 
ever, have sent him occasional directives, 

One of these merely transmitted a 
United Nations decision. It prohibited 
the General from bombing bases and 
other military targets in Manchuria, and 
so directly challenging the power of 
Communist China’s Army. The U.N. 
purpose—which was also the desiré of 
Mr. Acheson—was to avoid widening 
the conflict. General MacArthur, how. 
ever, has no direct contact with either 
the United Nations or the Secretary of 
State. 

General MacArthur has the complete 
confidence of the Joint Chiefs. In their 
eyes, his ability as a military leader, his 
competence to handle vast operations, 
has been proved on many fields. There 
has been little tendency to question or 
criticize what he has done in Korea. 

What criticism there is has centered on 
what have been considered erroneous in- 
telligence reports that formed the basis 
for the General’s decisions. He is re- 
garded as a withdrawn personality who 
may have become too dependent on the 
reports and estimates of a very small 
group that is close to him. 

There is some questioning, but not 
much, of General MacArthur’s decision 
to divide his forces into what amount 
to two separate armies, one in North- 
western and the other in Northeastem 
Korea. But it is recognized that interven- 
ing mountainous territory, shutting of 
direct communication between the two 
forces, may have made the step advisable. 
There is some suggestion that in the 
Northeast General MacArthur may have 
spread his troops too thinly. 

Some top military men also take the 
view that the General often is too opti 
mistic in his public statements. They 
point to the “end the war” statement that 
came with the recent ill-fated drive and 
others of a similar tone since the Ko 
rean fighting began. 

The two men are of very different 
types. 

The Secretary of State grew up in the 
gentle, bookish atmosphere of an Epis- 
copal rectory. He went on to Groton, 
Yale and the Harvard Law School, to a 
job as law clerk in the Supreme Court 
chambers of the late Associate Justice 
Louis D. Brandeis. Later, he alternated 
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between periods in public service and in 
private practice of the law. 

The General is a soldier's son. He has 
spent a third of his 70 years in the Orient. 
His father, Lieut. Gen. Arthur Mac- 
Arthur, was the last military governor of 
the Philippines. As a 23-year-old lieuten- 
ant, Douglas MacArthur was sent to the 
Philippines. It was the first of many as- 
signments in the Orient, culminating in 
his World War II conquest of Japan and 
his present job in Korea. 

As a result of much duty in the Far 
East, many think the General has come 
to consider that area the most important 
in the world from the U.S. point of 
view. If U.S. lacks strength to defend 
both Europe and Asia simultaneously, 
the General thinks this country should 
concentrate on the Orient. It was this 





SECRETARY ACHESON 
. an alliance to bolster 


point of view that underlay his statement 
late in August that it was vital to hold 
Formosa, a statement that was withdrawn 
on direct orders from President Truman. 

Mr. Acheson, after studying the world 
picture through many years in the State 
Department, has the contrary view, that 
Europe is the most important theater. 
Mr. Truman backs him. The basie de- 
cision was made during World War IL. 
General MacArthur disagreed then, and 
throughout the war kept asking for men 
and supplies that could not be spared 
because they were needed in Europe. 
Now, despite official policy, events have 
torced the U.S. to fight not in Europe, 
but in the Far East. 

In personality, there are many differ- 
ences between the General and the diplo- 
mat. 

Mr. Acheson is a man of deep and 
rounded culture. He loves intellectual 
problems. His greatest delight is an eve- 
ning with friends of similar attainments. 
He is gay, witty, a stimulating conversa- 
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Your ticket’ to America’s 
Greatest Site Show! 


“THE AMERICAN RUHR” it may well 
be called—the once quiet farmland of the Ohio 
valley that now is a humming center of indus- 
trial activity. 


For your new plant, here are rich resources 
that offer untold possibilities—coal, petroleum, 
natural gas, water, salt and salt brines, clay. 
Transportation is excellent ... power utilities 
are expanding fast. 


But ...it takes a trained staff to coordinate 
all factors involved and relate them properly to 
your specific needs. So we invite you to tell us 
your requirements. The B&O Industrial Devel- 
opment staff then will submit, in confidence and 
without obligation, a custom-made study—your 
“ticket”? to America’s greatest “‘site’’ show! 


Ask our man! Industrial Development representatives are located at: 


New York 4, N.Y. « Baltimore 1, Md. « Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio e Chicago 7, Ill. 


Constantly — better ! 
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.. another Big Month in 


STEADY OHIO: 





OCTOBER FARM INCOME: 


"§110,784,000 











Ohio farmers have big income months like this a// 


through the year! 


Income stays high and steady because in this state, a wide 
variety of crops is produced. Several kinds of crops are going 
to market all the time—cash is coming in all the time! 

You can be sure this year-round, high gear farm production 
calls for special farm information. The one publication Ohio 
farmers count on most is THE OHIO FARMER. They live and 
farm by it—spend by it. If you want to get the most out of this 
big, steady market, you belong in THE OHIO FARMER. 


*Based on 3-year (1947-48-49) cash receipts from farm marketings. 


Source: U.S.D.A. Farm Income Situation. 


Steady Buying Power This chart of Ohio 
farm income reveals the surprising 
year-round steadiness of income. Only 
a few other states can equal it for con- 
sistent, through-the-year steadiness. 
Two that do are Pennsylvania and 
Michigan, served by PENNSYL- 
VANIA FARMER and MICHIGAN 
FARMER. For the complete story on 
all these, write M1013, Rockwell Ave- 
nue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 
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tionalist. His many enemies, in Congress 
and out, do not knew this side of the 
man. 

The Secretary has been brusque with 
congressional committees. He can be im. 
patient with those who cannot gee 
through a problem as quickly as he. He 
also has a liking and a talent for polished 
phrases, which often are cuttingly satiric. 
These qualities, added to an elegant 
wardrobe and a sometimes lofty manner. 
have resulted in a formidable array of 
congressional foes. 

Thus, many in Congress, siding with 
General MacArthur on the Asia-vs,-Ep. 
rope question, eagerly pounced upon 
charges that Communists had infiltrated 
the Department; they questioned the 
propriety of Mr. Acheson’s statement of 
loyalty to Alger Hiss. The Secretary's 
resignation has been demanded repeated- 
ly by his congressional opponents, espe- 
cially since last month’s election. 

General MacArthur is aloof, inacces- 
sible, a man on a pinnacle, the idol of his 
aides. He prefers informality in his per- 
sonal relations and the comfort of omit- 
ting to wear a necktie. He is a man of 
moods. Often he spends long periods 
pacing the floor, thinking his problems 
over. 

Military men consider him a military 
genius and also a mercurial character. 
They tend to regret what they consider 
the General’s flair for showmanship, for 
self-dramatization. He usually is in either 
a tragic or heroic position. 

The General has strong support in 
Congress, but, unlike Mr. Acheson, he 
has not faced a congressional committee 
for years. He Jhas insisted on remaining 
in the Orient. Two Presidents, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt and Harry S. Truman, have 
found it necessary to fly to the Pacific 
area in order to confer with him. 

His private view, long held, is that 
the people of the Orient when faced 
with force get frightened and run. This 
has not proved to be the case. The Chi- 
nese hardly were cowed. This concept, 
many think, is basic to the difficulties in 
which the General now finds himself. 

General MacArthur often has irritated 
top men in Washington by a tendenc) 
to go ahead on his own, without awaiting 
orders or consulting the Pentagon. This 
was not true of the recent and ill-fated 
Korean offensive, however. The General 
got advance approval of that. Mr. Ache- 
son was not involved. 

Scapegoats? Mr. Acheson has been 
in trouble for weeks, with many pre- 
dicting his resignation as inevitable. Since 
the Korean reversal some are question- 
ing the advisability of keeping General 
MacArthur in his present post. But. 
with strong backing at the Pentagon, in 
the White House and in Congress, the 
General’s hold seems secure. 
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(This article represents the result of an ex c.isive 
research on a problem of outstanding imporiance.) 





Special Report 


INDUSTRY FACING WAR STRAIN 


War orders, coming into busy 
plants, are to alter the shopping 
prospects for private individuals. 

Autos will be less plentiful. 
Refrigerators may be harder to 
get. So will TV sets, hardware, 
household appliances. 

Industry, in some lines, is at 
capacity now. Expansion can’t 
come fast enough to meet full 
civilian-military demand. 


Industry from now on will face a 
strongly rising demand for military 
goods. Unless production rises sharp- 
ly, civilians soon will face sharp cur- 
tailment of many products made for 
their use. 

Production holds the key to the volume 
of so-called durable goods that civilians 
will have in the future. If output of basic 
materials can be expanded rapidly, then 
cutbacks in automobiles, refrigerators, 
television sets, other products will be 
moderate—barring world war. But, if in- 
dustry is unable to get access to more 
steel, copper, cobalt, other metals, chemi- 
cals and some other materials, the out- 
look for civilians and dealers in consumer 
durables is not going to be so bright. 

A rise of more than 75 per cent in 
total U.S. production by 1955 is pre- 
dicted by Leon Keyserling, Chairman of 
the President’s Council of Economic Ad- 
visers. Total value of goods and services 
produced, he predicts, will rise to 500 
billion dollars a year by 1955, from 285 
billions now. Whether such an increase 
can be achieved is just a guess. 

In the year ahead, at any rate, over-all 
production is not likely to rise much more 
than 5 or 6 per cent. And military de- 
mands, in that portion of industry using 
metals and some other scarce materials, 
will rise to a point where they will drain 
off 20 to 30 per cent of output. 

This means a sharp cutback in autos. 
This reduction may be 35 per cent or 
more in a year. Output of TV sets is like- 
ly to be forced back 45 to 50 per cent. 
Refrigerators will be down more than 
autos. Hardware of all kinds for civilians 
will be off drastically. 

Industry output in U.S., at this 
time, is at a rate more than double pre- 
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war 1935 to 1939. That is the increase, 
as the chart on page 39 shows, for all of 
industry. For manufacturing itself, the 
rise has been even more spectacular. The 
output of durables is more than two and 
a half times the prewar rate. 

Production schedules at the factory, 
the mill and the mine already are 
stretched about to the limit. The only 
way by which industry can squeeze out 
more production is to get more people, 
working longer hours, with more materials 
to work with, and more machines that 
give more efficiency. That takes time. 

In World War II, industry started with 
low operations and heavy unemployment 
and stepped up from there. Output for 
civilians and output for war were ex- 
panded together. 

War now catches industry when it is 
at capacity, or nearly so, in most basic 
things. So higher output, in many cases, 
must wait on higher capacity. 

Looking over the industry situation in 
more detail, here is what shows up: 

Steel industry already is pouring 102.5 
million tons of ingots a year, with a 
capacity that technically is rated below 
100.6 million tons. That pace is not go- 
ing to be stepped up immediately. It is 
likely, instead, to taper off for a time. The 
industry is getting set to add more fur- 
naces and mills. But it is going to take 
two years to get capacity up greatly. 
Another million tons of annual output 
is about all that can be expected a year 
from now. 

New demands for steel, meanwhile, 
are to be fitted into the present picture. 
Military programs are to take a big 
chunk. Once set at 4 or 5 per cent of the 
total steel output, the military take now 
is expected to be far larger. It may siphon 
off as much as 80 or 40 per cent of some 
types of steel. 

Auto industry is to turn down as steel 
supplies tighten. Defense orders will ex- 
pand, but not as rapidly as auto assem- 
blies are cut back. A year from now, total 
output of the industry—including tanks 
and other war goods—is likely to be 
off by 6 per cent or more. Autos them- 
selves probably will be cut back from 
6.6 million a year to no more than 4.2 
million. 

Even this sharply reduced number of 
autos is not to be left entirely for civil- 
ians. The military will need passenger 
cars, too. The latest batch of defense or- 
ders, for example, includes one for 1,000 
small passenger autos. 

Aircraft and freight cars, on the other 
hand, are to be produced at sharply ris- 
ing rates. Activity of the aircraft in- 
dustry, as measured by man-hours of 
work, is expected to rise 63 per cent 
or more in a year. Freight-car output 
is planned at 10,000 cars a month, 
double today’s rate. 


ee 


Machinery industry is due for a jump 
of 22 per cent or more in its output. By 
within that rise there are to be some 
major shifts. 

Civilian products made by this indys. 
try group are to be trimmed back sharp. 
ly. Television sets, for example, are now 
being assembled at a rate of 8 or 9 mil. 
lion a year. The industry predicted jt 
would make 15 million in 1951, but the 
rate is likely to be down to 4 million 
sets by the end of 1951. 

Electric refrigerators probably will be 
turned back from the present rate of 75 
million a year to 4.5 million, and wash. 
ing machines from a 4.4-million rate now 
to a 2.7-million rate a year from now, 
Radios, stoves, appliances of al! kinds 
face similar cuts. 

At the same time, the vast machinery 
industry is going to be turning out more 





NEW MACHINE TOOLS 
. in the rush to expand 


and more goods of the nonconsumer type. 
Engines and turbines, pumps, machine 
tools, electronic equipment for war, air- 
craft engines, tractors are to take the 
place of civilian products on factory pro- 
duction schedules. 

Over-all result, for the machinery in- 
dustry, probably will be a rise of more 
than 20 per cent in production by the 
end of 1951. 

Aluminum, copper, other nonferrous 
metals, meanwhile, are to rise by at least 
9 or 10 per cent in terms of fabricated 
metal products. That is the average in- 
crease expected. Aluminum companies, 
for example, already are set to reopen 
some plants. And agreements are being 
reached for erection of new plants with 
special Government aid. 

These increases, though, are to take 
many months. And, even then, the in- 
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creases Will provide only a fraction of 
what is needed to fill both military and 
civilian demands. This means that mili- 
tary needs will be met at the expense 
of civilian products. 

Other durable goods in most cases, 
are expected to take a mobilization 
speed-up in easier stride. The lumber 
industry probably will taper off as credit 
controls reduce home building. A pro- 
duction rate of about 32.2 billion board 
feet a vear is likely late in 1951, down 
from a rate of nearly 36 billion now. Fur- 
niture output may decline with housing, 
perhaps by 1 Ons per cent in the year 
ahead. 

Textiles and foods—in the nondur- 
able group—face a different situation in 
most cases. There are to be a few sharp 
changes in output. But military demands 
are to siphon off more of the supply of 
these things, too. 

Over-all production of textiles provides 
an example. The shert cotton crop this 
year and the tight world situation in 
wool supplies set the immediate limits 
for these textiles. The rayon industry 
already is straining capacity. Military 
needs for these materials, meanwhile, 
go on rising. 

Shoe output, though, is to expand 
somewhat as rising incomes and military 
needs increase demands. The rate prob- 
ably will increase from about 465 million 
pairs a vear at the present time to 500 
million. Foods, too, will be manufactured 
in greater quantity. Meat production, 
for one, is to be 5 to 7 per cent higher 
next year. 

Chemical and rubber industries pro- 
vide the exceptions for the nondurables. 
Greatly expanded supplies of both are 
to be demanded, with chemical output 
rising by at least 12 per cent in a year. 

Civilians, in general, are to fare better 
when it comes to these nondurable prod- 
ucts. There is likely to be an adequate 
supply of most of them. Higher incomes, 
though, are to mean rising demand and 
higher prices. 

Minerals output—coal, oil, metals 
from the ground—is to rise with demand 
from speeded-up mobilization. For pe- 
troleum, the production rate is expected 
to go to nearly 2.4 million barrels a year 
by late 1951, up from 2.2 now. But gaso- 
line for the military will siphon off more 
of the total. Coal output is counted on to 
be adequate, while mine output of metals 
is to be encouraged. 

Over all, the picture is to show some 
civilian industries in a decline as many 
materials become scarcer. But it is to 
show most industries stretching capacity 
to the limit and, at the same time, strain- 
ing to expand capacity. This expansion 
is to come, in time. Meanwhile, industry 
and civilians will have to make do with 
what they have. 
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‘51 WAGES: STEEL SETS STAGE 


16-Cent Raise Will Figure in New Demands 


Wages are heading up again. 
Steelworkers, late in the fifth 
round, get increases that will af- 
fect 1951 union demands. Cost- 
of-living bonuses are going to 
auto workers and others. 

Sixth round is likely to be 
shaped by Government planners. 
War's turn is bringing controls 
nearer. Holding the line this time 
will be complicated by new wrin- 
kles in wage contracts. 


The wage-price spiral is taking a 
new whirl upward as more unions 
sign fifth-round contracts. 

Steel is giving the spiral a big push 
with pay raises ranging from 12.5 cents 
to 28 cents an hour, and averaging 16 
cents. The average is 4 to 6 cents higher 
than earlier settlements this year. The 
steel settlement will tend to force up the 
demands of unions that have not signed 
contracts. Increases in steel prices will 
add to costs in many other industries. 

Auto companies are adding to the 
pressure with pay raises of 3 cents an 
hour. These are required under cost-of- 
living clauses in most auto contracts. A 
rise in the official price index resulted in 
pay increases for more than 600,000 em- 
ployes of General Motors, Ford, Stude- 
baker, Packard, Kaiser-Frazer and other 
firms. 

Railroads have been urged by the 
White House to settle all outstanding 
wage demands with raises that could lead 
to higher freight rates and higher prices 
for consumers. 

Coal expects John L. Lewis to come 
forward with sizable demands early in 
1951 in an effort to better Philip Mur- 
ray’ settlement in steel. Higher coal 
prices can be expected to follow any 
wage concessions made in this industry. 

The steel pattern is to complicate 
the problem of Government wage stabi- 
lizers as they search for a formula for 
controlling wages in the period ahead. It 
also will influence wage scales in other 
industries. Union leaders who have ac- 
cepted increases of 10 to 12 cents an 
hour in the last two or three months now 
will be coming back for more at the 
first chance. 

Mr. Murray indicated in advance that 
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he did not want a cost-of-living formula 
in his steel agreements despite popular- 
ity of the idea with some other unions. 
The steel contracts in most cases expire 
Dec. 31, 1951, and new wage demands 
may be filed at that time. Murray appar- 
ently expects that any wage controls that 
are imposed will allow leeway for cost- 
of-living increases to be negotiated in 
cases where contracts do not bring them 
automatically. 

A sixth round of wage demands will 
get under way early next year. Demands 
will be based partly on the steel settle- 
ment and partly on the increase in living 
costs that has occurred since fifth-round 
contracts were signed. Steel very often in 
the past has led the way for settlements 
in other industries, but this year’s steel 
contracts were worked out after autos, 
clothing, electrical equipment and sev- 
eral other major industries had settled. 
Any attempt by unions in other indus- 
tries to meet or better the steei pattern 
in the sixth round is likely to run into 
wage controls by Government. Stepped- 
up plans for war mobilization 


agreements are scattered through various 
industries, with one or two key companies 
in each industry committed to the auto. 
matic pay increases. When a key pro. 
ducer raises wages under this formula, 
his competitors can expect demands 
from their unions for similar raises, 
Examples of how this works out can 
be cited from various industries. 
Farm-equipment firms that did not 
sign cost-of-living agreements find that 
a major competitor, International Har. 
vester Co., has just given a 3-cents-an. 
hour raise to 85,000 employes under its 
living-cost clause. Several unions are 
involved in Harvester plants. 
Electrical equipment has a few cost 
of-living contracts, but most agreements 
written this year called for flat pay raises 
and yearly reopening for wage talks. 
However, the electrical division of Gen- 
eral Motors operates under the same 
formula as GM’s auto plants. These work- 
ers thus get a 3-cent raise at this time. 
General Electric and CIO Electrical 
Workers agreed to adjust rates again 





indicate that wage-price controls 
are not far away. 

Agreements that tie wages to 
the cost of living will tend to 
keep the inflationary spiral going 
up until wage and price controls 
are applied. The higher prices 
resulting from the steel pay raises 
—and moré advances likely to 
come with wage settlements in 
rails and coal—will push up the 
official price index and result in 
further wage boosts for about a 
million workers covered by such 
agreements. 

Another wage adjustment is 
due in March under the auto- 
industry formula, in effect in 
various other industries. New pay 
raises seem likely at that time. 

Annual pay raises for hun- 
dreds of thousands of workers 
also are promised in many con- 
tracts for next June. These in- 
creases are based on higher pro- 
ductivity, and have no relation 
to prices. General Motors and 
many other firms are expected 
to give 4-cent raises each year 
under these clauses. 

Effects of the cost-of-living 

















and annual-raise provisions are 
felt beyond the companies that 
signed these contracts. These 


—Carlisle in the Des Moines Tribune Register 
‘PERPETUAL MOTION’ 
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next spring, if prices continue to rise. steel” formula of any new wage-stabiliza- 
ian CE and GM raises thus could add to tion program. 
pressure for more pay in other firms Employers and workers not now cov- 
when contracts open up. ered by an arrangement of this kind need 
Meat-packing plants face bigger to know how it operates, in the event the 
wage demands from CIO and AFL Government makes it the yardstick for 
unions when their contracts are reopened _ wage controls. If the plan is not adopted 
in February. The unions received raises by Government, employers may find 
| =of 11 cents an hour recently but want themselves affected by its operation in 
ds more now in view of the steel increase competing plants, as their unions de- 
and cost-of-living raises elsewhere. mand equal raises. 
aries Textile mills, after giving increases of In practical terms, this is how the 
panies 12 cents an hour, are to get demands for GM formula has been functioning: 
‘auto. new raises in February and March. The net return to workers since June 
| Some rubber contracts expire in 1, 1948, has amounted to 24 cents an | 
ule February. CIO; Rubber Workers will ask hour for hourly rated workers in General | 
nands raises on top of 12 cents recently won. Motors plants. This figure includes cost- | 
as These and other unions will be anxious of-living adjustments and annual raises 
it can to get sixth-round increases before the for improved productivity. . 
Government cracks down with wage and Living-cost allowances account for 11 
‘eo price controls. If and when wage con- cents of the gain, counting the 3-cent 
| that trols are applied, the unions will want to raise just granted by General Motors. 
Har. catch up with pay raises just given in This cost-of-living allowance is separate 
ts-an- steel, autos and other industries. from the wage rate and it is adjusted 
ler fis every three months if the price index 
a - rises or falls. It is based on an adjustment 
A New Yardstick of 1 cent for each 1.14-point change in 
a the price index. 
ments P ¢ |? Productivity raises also figure in the 
velee For ay ontro e net gain of 24 cents. The company agreed 
talks to add 6 cents to the basic wage rate 
Cen. The General Motors formula for tying when the formula was adopted in May, 


wages to the cost of living is taking on 1948. On top of this, it added a raise of 

















same 
work- new importance. Currently, it is bringing 3 cents in June, 1949, to compensate for 
time. a 3-cent raise to about a million workers increased productivity. The contract was 
‘trical | in various industries. Also, the formula — revised last May to boost this annual in- 
again has a good chance of becoming the “little | crease to 4 cents an hour. This made | 
| 
— | 
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a total of 13 cents added to base rates, 

These annual raises are to continue 
through 1954, unless barred by Govern. 
ment regulations. This clause alone would 
bring General Motors workers 16 cents 
more in raises during the contract term, 
In addition, the workers will get a cost- 
of-living increase for each quarter that 
the price index continues to rise. 

If prices decline, the cost-of-living al- 
lowance is reduced, but basic wage rates 
are not touched. 

Basis of the GM formula is the con- 
sumers’ price index issued by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics of the Labor Depart- 
ment. This index measures the cost of 
living against the base period of 1935-39, 

The index, for mid-October prices, 
reached a record high of 174.8, or 74.8 
per cent higher than the base-period 
level. This represented an increase of 
2.3 points in the index and gave General 
Motors workers 2 cents an hour more in 
cost-of-living allowance. However, BLS 
announced that it has been underesti- 
mating rental costs and it recommended 
that the index be boosted by 1.3 points 
to correct the error. This correction was 
accepted by General Motors and the auto 
union, and by many other firms, although 
it was not compulsory. Under the GM 
formula, the rent correction brought an 
additional 1-cent raise. 


Big Shifts Unlikely 
In Labor Laws 


Members of Congress, back in Wash- 
ington for the “lame duck” session, in- 
dicate that few changes, if any, can be ex- 
pected in labor legislation during 1951. 

Looking ahead, this is how key 
labor bills are shaping up: 

Minimum wage probably will stay 
at 75 cents an hour. Unions have been 
demanding $1 an hour, but they will be 
less concerned while employment and 
wages remain high. 

Strike controls contained in the Taft- 
Hartley Act might be tightened if serious 
strikes threaten the arms program. There 
is some sentiment for outlawing strikes 
in an all-out war. 

“Union shop” elections may be taken 
out of the Taft-Hartley Act to save the 
Government time and money. The elec- 
tions, now required before a “union 
shop” agreement can become effective, 
almost always bring employe approval. 
A few other changes may be made in the 
Taft-Hartley Act, but not enough to 
satisfy the labor unions. The unions con- 
tinue to hold out for complete repeal of 
the Act, although many members of Con- 
gress are showing a willingness to revise 
some provisions. 
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4 Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
al Washington, D. C. 


You can expect dislocations to arise out of a stepped-up war program. 

al Cutbacks in civilian use of materials are to come before war orders can 

fill the gap. That means some unemployment, some cuts in industry operations. 
Controls imposed on aluminum, copper, cobalt, and controls to come on zinc, 

au nickel and other materials are applied in advance of military needs. 

rt- A neat _ meshing of war expansion with civilian curtailment is no longer 

being sought. Planners aren't bothered any more about complaints of hardship. 
Stepped-up war enables Government officials to go ahead with much less con- 

18 cern for civilians. Mobilization Chief Symington says freely that the arms 

od program is going to hurt. Officials in National Production Authority say that 


. events have caught up with their control program. They plan to move faster. 
ra 
in 








Cutback policy also is heading for a change before many more months. 











Essential use of scarce materials for civilian purposes is to be favored. 

ed Up to now, cutbacks have been ordered across the board. All producers are 

its subject to them, regardless of the type of goods they are manufacturing. 

ve On the way, however, are deeper cuts for some, smaller cuts for others. 

gh NPA, in fact, already is moving in that direction. Army Engineers, the 

M Veterans' Administration, Federal Security Agency, Housing and Home Finance 

an Agency have been designated by NPA as "claiming agencies." That gives their 
programs favored treatment over other civilian activities. They can get materi- 
als for schools, hospitals, necessary housing, river and harbor development work. 

y Tip to manufacturers in this trend is to get into "essential" production if 


war orders aren't forthcoming. Makers of "nonessential items," such as metal 
ash trays, for example, are likely to have their raw materials cut off. 


You also can count reasonably well on the: following control timetable: 

Controlled-materials plan--the old CMP of World War II--is to be in effect 

1. by mid-1951. It will apply first to the scarcest materials, then spread to 

ey cther supplies as military buying steps up and NPA builds up a staff. 
Wage=-price controls are probable by mid-1951, too. New Price Stabilizer, 

Michael V. DiSalle, former mayor of Toledo, Ohio, has his work cut out for him. 
Price control very likely will be scught first by the military. They want 

id to stretch their defense dollars, already are alarmed at rising costs. 

Controls probably will come piecemeal, applying first to major items. 

J Fact is, however, that wage-price controls will be forced by trends in 

. operation. Wages now rise automatically for a million workers when a rise 

occurs in living costs. That sends wages and costs chasing each other upward. 

Government will have to step in some time to put a stop to this chase. 














sa Material shortages are plaguing industry now, before the defense bite. 
. Steel is being bought from foreign sources at a big premium over domestic 


prices. Many steel users also are buying pig and scrap for conversion to steel. 
I. Aluminum orders are running 60 per cent or more ahead of available supply. 
le Copper demand is running from 120,000 to 130,000 tons a month. Supply of 
0 copper for civilian use, however, runs from 72,000 to 75,000 tons a month. 

: Zinc is among the scarcest of all metals that are in wide civilian use. 
Glass products are getting scarce, too, are being allocated by producers. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Paper demand is running ahead of supply, despite capacity production. 

Many chemicals are being added to the shortage list. Synthetic rubber and 
many plastics use the same chemicals. That reduces the supply for plastics. 

Note that all these shortages result from civilian demand. The military 
and the stockpile are absorbing only a trickle. When war production begins 
really to expand, cutback of civilian output from present levels will be large. 











The production boom, meanwhile, continues to maintain its rapid pace. 
Industrial output rose 3 points on the Federal Reserve index in October to 
reach 215 per cent of 1935-39 output. The same pace was held in November. 
Steel mills operated at 102 per cent of rated capacity through October, and 
in November boosted output to 103 per cent. Output is expanding in plants that 
make metal-working machinery, industrial equipment, and railroad freight cars. 
In soft goods, new highs in output are recorded for textile plants, paper 
mills, rubber products. Smaller gains occurred in chemicals and petroleum. 
There is no sign of any slackening in the production boom, except for cuts 
that are being ordered after the first of the year in use of basic materials. 
Even then the fall in operations promises to be temporary. Boom will revive 
under the impact of war orders when they are placed in the months to come. 














"Priority unemployment" promises to be of short duration, too. 

Employment scarcity is indicated in the U.S. before next year is out. 

Employers probably will have to draw on women, youths and older men. 

Prospect for 1951 is that 62.1 million people will be wanted for civilian 
jobs. That is 2.1 million more than this year's average. Armed services are 
planning to expand by 1.1 million at least, and may decide to increase further. 

Labor-force growth of around 3.2 million workers thus is in the cards. 

















Big question is where the additional workers are to be found. 

Normal growth in the labor force is around 700,000 new workers a year. 

Unemployment now is down to 1.9 million. It cannot drop much -below 1.5 
million. A total of 1.5 million jobless is considered almost rock bottom. 

Upshot, therefore, is that employers will have to provide job openings for 
women, youths of 14 to 19, and men beyond 65. It can be done. It was done in 
World War II. But the advantage will go to those employers who adopt training 
programs and make early arrangements. They stand to get the pick of the lot. 








Christmas shopping started early this year. 

Retail stores are ringing up larger sales in most principal cities. 

Dollar volume is running 5 to 10 per cent above last year in some areas. 

Increased sales also are reported for winter clothing. The advent of cold 
weather in most sections of the country is responsible for that sales increase. 

Television sets are selling in higher volume after a slip in the early part 
of November. That is probably due to consumer fears of coming shortages. 

Automobile sales also are reported to be recovering after a sharp dip. 

Actually, a record volume of Christmas business is indicated for this year. 
Personal incomes are high and rising and consumers are in a mood to spend. 
Furthermore, plenty of wares are available for sale in stores. There are very 
few evidences of any shortage of consumer goods at this season. 




















Inflation trend continues to worry the Government's banking officials. 

Latest warning to commercial banks comes from Comptroller of the Currency. 
He asks national banks to screen all loan applications, to cut down lending. 

Loans by national banks topped 27 billion dollars on October 30 for a new 
high. They were 2.5 billion dollars higher than on last June 30. 

Business loans increased 1.6 billion from June 30 to October 30. Loans on 
real estate rose by 334 million. Consumer loans jumped by 522 million. 

Further action by officials to restrain loan expansion is to be expected. 
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for your vital business records 


























The Recordak Triplex 
Microfilmer—one of the 
models now available on 
an attractive purchase 
or rental plan. 



































Complete protection . . . because documents are recorded with photo- 
graphic accuracy and completeness . . . on compact film rolls which can’t be 
altered without detection . .. which can be vault-stored, if you wish, in just 1% 
of the space the originals would require. 


Quick protection . . . because documents are recorded instantaneously . . . as fast 
as they are fed into the microfilmer—60 or more per minute when you feed by hand; 
hundreds per minute when you use the Recordak Automatic Feeder. 


Low-cost protection . . . because 7,000 letter-sized documents, for example, are 
recorded on a $3.90 roll of film—a roll of tilm, incidentally, that’s no larger than the 
palm of your hand. And each tiny image on the roll appears sharp and clear when you 
view it greatly enlarged in the Recordak Film Reader. 

i Ft 7 


Unparalleled protection is just one of the advantages that Recordak 
microfilming is bringing to 65 different types of business . . . thousands 
of concerns. 


Remember, it can also simplify your accounting routines by eliminating 
tedious manual copying . . . reclaim 99% of your filing space... speed your 
reference work. 

Write today for a free copy of ‘50 Billion Records Can’t Be Wrong.” 

This illustrated booklet describes interesting business applications . . . and 
gives full facts on the complete line of Recordak Microfilmers—now available 
on an attractive purchase or rental plan. Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of 
Eastman Kodak Company), 444 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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originator of modern microfilming—and its application to business systems 
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TAXPAYER’S LOT TO BE TOUGHER 


New Rises Coming on Top of All-Time Highs 


New taxes, coming, are to be 
piled on top of the heaviest tax 
burden in all U. S. history. 

Taxpayer has had no real relief 
since World War Il. Raises in 
State and local taxes have eaten 
up cuts in federal taxes. 

Right now, taxes take 26.6 
cents out of every dollar earned 
in U.S. With a 5-billion increase, 
taxes will take 28.8 cents. That's 
the least to expect. 

The average American today is 
bearing a heavier tax load than ever 
before. Even at the height of World 
War II, his burden was lighter than it 
is now. 

Yet federal taxes are to go still higher. 
Personal income taxes are to rise. So are 
corporation taxes. Excises may go high- 
er. Estate and gift taxes are to be ex- 
plored for more revenue. All told, fed- 
eral taxes are to be raised by at least 
5 billion dollars, maybe as much as 10 
billion dollars. 


Tax increases at the federal level, 
when they come, are to be piled on top 
of a tax load that already takes 26.6 per 
cent of the U.S. national income. 

To put that another way, out of every 
dollar earned in this country, 26.6 cents 
goes to support federal, State or local 
government. This 26.6 cents includes 
fees and charges of various kinds as well 
as direct taxes. But it does not include 
pay-roll taxes for Social Security. 

How this burden stacks up with that 
of other years is set out for you in the 
chart on this page. 

In wartime 1945, when taxes had 
reached levels that many people called 
backbreaking, they took 26.1 cents out of 
each dollar of the U.S. national in- 
come. That was half a cent less than 
taxes take today. 

In prewar 1940, taxes took 19.1 cents 
out of each dollar of national income. 

That’s the real background against 
which the impact of coming tax increases 
must be measured. 

A 5-billion-dollar increase in fed- 
eral taxes would mean that out of every 
dollar earned in this country, taxes would 
take 28.8 cents. That’s 2.2 cents more 
than now, 2.7 cents more than in war- 
time 1945, 


A boost of 5 billion dollars, actually, is 
about the least that can be expected, 
With war heating up in Korea and threat. 
ening to spread into other areas, federal 
taxes may have to go much higher than 
that. 

A 10-billion-dollar increase would 
push the total of American taxes up to 
the point where they would be taking 31 
per cent of national income. That is a 
heavier tax load than was ever dreamed 
of in this country until a short time ago. 

If all-out war develops, federal taxes 
are likely to go up by a good bit more 
than 10 billion dollars. With a 15-billion- 
dollar increase, the total load would be 
33.1 per cent of national income. With 
20 billion dollars in new taxes, the take 
would be 35.3 per cent. 

What Congress is up against in 
trying to find new tax money is the fact 
that State and local taxes have 
sharply since the war, offsetting all the 
relief that the taxpayer has been given 
at the federal level. That limits the field 
for new federal taxes. The facts, in brief, 
are these: 

Federal taxes, at rates now on the 
books, hit the public for 48.2 billion dol- 
lars a year. That is nearly 6 billion dol- 
lars more than at the peak of World War 


risen 


Tax Load: Already a Record, Will Get Still Bigger 


(Percentage of national income taken by federal, State and local governments) 
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*Assuming 5-billion-dollar tax increase. 
© 1950, By U. S. News Pub. Corp 
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II. But it is only because private incomes 
are up that federal taxes produce more 
money. The more people earn, the more 
money there is to tax. Federal rates are 
lower than during the war. Where these 
taxes took 20.4 per cent of national in- 
come in 1945, they now take 18.9 per 
cent. 
State and local taxes, together with 
charges and fees, have risen more than 
federal taxes have declined. In 1945, 
collections by State and local govern- 
ments amounted to 10.3 billion dollars, 
representing 5.7 per cent of national in- 
come. These collections now total 17.7 
billion dollars, which is 7.7 per cent of 
national income. 

As the Federal Government has 
stepped out of revenue sources since the 
war, State and local governments have 
stepped in. 

The result has been a considerable 
shifting around in tax burdens, but no 
real relief to the public as a whole. 

Personal taxes now take 9.5 per cent 
of national income. This reflects the first- 
round increase that Congress voted in 
September. In 1945, these taxes amounted 
to 11.4 per cent of national income. So 
far as direct taxes on individual income 
is concerned, therefore, the taxpayer has 
made some gains since 1945. 

Corporate-profits taxes take a little 
more now than in 1945, when measured 
by national income. However, as a per- 
centage of corporation profits, these taxes 
are down substantially. Profits, in years 
since the war, have increased faster than 
national income. Corporations, too, have 
gained. 

Indirect taxes and charges, however, 
more than make up for the diminished 
burden on incomes, personal and cor- 
porate. In 1945, these indirect taxes took 
8.5 per cent of national income. Today 
they are taking 10.1 per cent. 

So far as the Federal Government is 
concerned, this indirect burden is off a 
bit. But State and local governments have 
gone in for all manner of new taxes, fees 
and service charges. Many new sales 
taxes have gone on the books, and rates 
of old sales taxes have been increased. 
License fees have been raised. Taxes on 
liquor, tobacco and gasoline have gone 
up. More and more, cities are charging 
for services that used to be free—garbage 
collection, fire protection, etc. 

Indirect taxes, dribbled out a little at 
a time, often are less painful than direct 
taxes on income. But the burden on the 
economy is there, whether taxes are paid 
in a lump or spread out in easy doses. 

The U.S. taxpayer, all in all, finds 
little to cheer about. His burden, already 
heavy, is to get still heavier. Tax in- 
creases, when they come, are likely to 
hit nearly everybody. When federal taxes 
went down after the war, State and local 
taxes went up. Now, with federal taxes 
going up again, there is no indication 
that State and local taxes will go down. 
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Profits-Tax Plan 
Of the House 


Excess-profits-tax plan, as written by 
the House Ways and Means Committee, 
provides this: 

Effective date: July 1, 1950. 

Tax rate: 75 per cent. 

Tax ceiling on corporate profits, both 
the regular tax and the excess-profits tax: 
67 per cent. 

Tax credit—that is, the “normal” profit, 
above which the excess-profits tax will 
apply: To be figured either on the basis 
of a company’s past earnings or on the 
basis of its return on invested capital. The 
company gets a choice. 

Base period, for those using the aver- 
age-earnings method: 1946-49, but each 
company can use its best three years in 
that period in figuring the credit. Credit 
will be 85 per cent of the average earn- 
ings for those three years. 

Return on capital, for firms using that 
method of figuring the credit: 12 per cent 
of the first 5 million dollars, 10 per cent 
of the next 5 million and 8 per cent of 
capital over 10 million. Capital, for this 
purpose, includes equity capital and 
retained earnings. Credit can be in- 
creased by one third of annual interest on 
borrowed capital, but the increase must 
not exceed 3 per cent of the debt. 

Minimum credit—or minimum “nor- 
mal” profit: $25,000. 

Revenue estimate: 3.4 billion dollars 
a year. That is 600 million less than Pres- 
ident Truman asked for. 

Relief provisions are spelled out in de- 
tail in the House bill. Idea is to leave less 
to the discretion of the Treasury than in 
World War II. 

New companies, started since the be- 
ginning of the base period, are permitted 
a tax credit equal to the rate of return 
on assets that was earned by the industry 
as a whole in the base period. 

Growing companies, in figuring their 
credit on the average-earnings base, can 
use their 1949 earnings or their average 
for 1948 and 1949. This privilege ap- 
plies only to companies that grossed as 
much as 50 per cent more in the last two 
years of the base period than in the first 
two years, or else had pay-roll outlays as 
much as 30 per cent more in the last two 
years than in the first two. Also, the 
privilege is confined to companies with 
assets of 20 million dollars or less at the 
beginning of 1946. 

Under a special provision, public utili- 
ties, in general, will not be subject to an 
excess-profits tax unless their earnings, 
after regular corporate taxes, exceed 6 
per cent of equity and borrowed capital. 
Railroads and regulated air lines will pay 
no excess-profits tax unless they earn, 
after regular taxes, more than 5 per cent 
of capital. 





It pays to do 
business in 
New York State 


Low cost transportation... and 
lots of it. The Empire State 
offers an efficient network 
of 7,700 miles of railroad, 800 
miles of waterways, 23 ma- 
jor airports and 65,000 miles 
ofimproved highways. Anew 
535-mile high-speed 6-lane 
Thruway, from one end of 
the State to the other, now 
building, will cut transpor- 
tation costs even further for 
New York manufacturers. 
For more detailed informa- 
tion, write: N. Y.State Dept. 
of Commerce, Room 172,112 
State St., Albany 7, N. Y. 























Size—4" high, 
52" wide, 15%" deep 


BENDIX-FRIEZ 


Vu qiodtol, 


A PRECISION HUMIDITY 
AND TEMPERATURE INDICATOR 


This precision, hair-operated indicator is manufac 
tured and calibrated fo professional standard 

the maker of the world’s finest weather instruments. 
Handsome, modern case for desk or wall mounting 
with instant-reading dial. Your trademark on the 
case on orders of over 50. A distin- $18 





guished gift for only...........sse000 
Special discounts on quantity orders, 


Order direct from 
FRIEZ INSTRUMENT DIVISION of 
Dept. U 
Baltimore 4, Maryland 


AVIATION CORPORATION 
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Dordens 


DIVIDEND No. 163 





The final dividend for the year 1950 
of one dollar ($1.00) per share has 
been declared on the capital stock 
of The Borden Company, payable 
December 20, 1950, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
December 5, 1950. 
E. L. NOETZEL 
November 28, 1950 Treasure? 
rs —t 








Send This Issue 
To Your Friends 
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We've Been Asked: 





ABOUT MAIDS’ SOCIAL SECURITY 


One million maids, cooks and other 
household workers are to become eligible 
for federal old-age insurance on Janu- 
ary 1. At the same time, this Social 
Security coverage is being extended to 
about 650,000 farm workers. Social Se- 
curity taxes must be withheld from wages 
of these employes by housewives, farm 
operators and other employers, who will 
match the taxes. This mean records will 
have to be kept and returns made to the 
Government every three months. 


Are all household workers to be 
covered? 
Not all, but many are. Old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance will be extended to all 
who meet the requirements on pay and 
number of days worked. In addition to 
maids and cooks, they will include nurse- 
maids, practical nurses, laundresses, gar- 
deners, chauffeurs, handy men and 
others. Even a baby-sitter will be in- 
cluded if employed often enough and 
paid enough. 
Just how can a housewife tell if a 
worker is covered? 
There is a simple test. If a worker is paid 
$50 or more in a calendar quarter and 


works 24 days in the quarter, he or she 
is covered. That means averaging two 
days a week, but a day’s work can mean 
only a few hours or even less. 


What must a housewife do? 

A housewife, or any other employer of 
household help entitled to old-age insy. 
ance, is supposed to get in touch with 
her tax collector. This can be done by 
writing a card or letter to the collect; 
of internal revenue for her district, asking 
for tax "~r.) 942 to be used in making 
quart: ' ~ returns for her employes, 
This i vill be sent to the employer 
toward the end of the first quarter of 
1951, and regularly every quarter after 
that. Or, if a housewife or her husband 
already has a business requiring reporting 
of Social Security taxes on Form 94]. 
taxes for household workers can be re. 
ported on this same form. 


How about a Social Security card for 
the worker? 

Actually, the worker himself or herself is 

supposed to get a Social Security card 

and number, but an employer can help. 

Application forms can be obtained from 

any post office or Social Security office. 





FOLD AND SBAL TO FORM ENVBLOPB FOR MAILING 


x 


Employer's Name and Address 


Mrs, John Public 
1000 Main Street 
Hometown, U, S, A. 





(repEraL OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE. 


Employer's Quarterly Tax Return for Household Employees 









Revura for Calendar Quarter 


THIS SPACE 
FILLED In 
BY GOVERNMENT 


Jan - Feb — Mar 
Due April 30, 1951 








Fill in one line for each household employee to whom you paid $50 or more cash wages in the calendar quarter 
covered by this return, if the employee worked for you on 24 or more different days in that quarter or on 24 or 
more different days in the preceding quarter. Please use ink or typewriter 

























































(14% EMPLOYER TAX PLUS 14% EMPLOYEE TAX) 


Employer's Name aod Address ——— Return for Calendar Quarter 


Mrs, John Public 
1000 Main Street 
Hometown, U. S. A. 


Jan - Feb - Mar 
Due April 30, 1951 













I declare under the penalties of perjury chat chis is a true, correct, and complete return to the best of my knowledge and belief. 


Bil 16/95) 


poam 942 0. & TREASURY DEPARTMENT, INTERNAL REVENUS SERVICE 


EMPLOYER'S 
SIGMATURE 
AND DATE WERE 





~ (Signature of Emplover) 











PERSONS EMPLOYING SERVANTS WILL HAVE TO FILE THIS RETURN 


Employee's Social Security Name of Employee Cash Wages Paid to Employee in THIS SPACE 

Account Number (PLEASE PRUVT 48 SHOWN ON ACCOUNT NUMBER CARD) the Quarter (serogs Tax DEDUCTION) 1s TO BE 
200 \00\0090| DOROTHY SONES s BZ go ~— . 
S144 \l4\ S111 \ MARY SMITA SOL go 

lake check or money order payable to 0: Total sF# /- cea 

poeiesa OF INTERNAL REVENUE _ tee \ oe # . AlA 
in — Me 
: 74 AB 
Taxes Due —3% of total cash wages Enter total here #72 __ #2 —_ /. 
Taxes Due 
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The application is sent to the nearest CENTER OF THE 
Y Social Security office, the — of WINTERTIME WORLD 
> 1 out from the post 
which can be founc E Florida’s largest and most distinguished hotel, 
r sh office. offering traditionally superior food, entertain- 
7" ment and service...plus an array of new facilities 
two When must an employer start with- so varied, complete and right there's nothing 
mean holding taxes from a worker's pay? more to wish for.. 
hheld from the 
The tax should _ be N ‘thhold Cabana Sun Colony, Salt Water Pool, Lido 
first wages earned in 195 > ne Sun Deck, Yacht Basin. Private Beach Club, 
. ing is required from wages earned in Tennis, Badminton, Shuffleboard, Putting 
er of 1950 and paid in 1951. Green, Dance Patio...two air-conditioned Cafes 
nsur- : for dining-dancing-cocktails. 
with How much is the tax? 
e by Altogether, the tax amounts to 3 per cent On Neayk “¢; te 
rv of cash wages paid to a worker. That 
rH means 1 per cent each to be paid by 
ang the worker and the employer. There is 
is nothing to prevent the employer from 
ge paying the entire tax, making no deduc- 
f e tion from the worker’s wage. Wages, for 
? . the Social Security tax, mean cash pay- Daniel E. Taylor, Pres. 
ess ments, and do not include such things as James J. Farrell, Mng. Dir. 
oa board and lodging. For each $10 a week PALM pA = 
bie in wages the total 3 per cent tax is 30 
= cents a week, or $3.90 a quarter. yy 
ton When must the taxes be turned over by PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 
to the Government? NEW COLOR BROCHURE ON REQUEST... 
If j The first quarter ends March 31, and the ATTRACTIVE RATES: 
, § . f ” F 
; total tax of 3 per cent for an employe ws é 5 ages 
é : Modified American Plan, Dec. 15—Apr 
rr must be sent to the tax collector by the SES ST EL Ss SERINE Es 
a end of April, and quarterly thereafter. 


Checks should be made to “Collector of 
fice, : es === os 
Internal Revenue” and sent to the same 


office as your income tax return. 


What if a housewife doesn’t with- 





hold and pay the tax? What hap- hm cee sense ee 3. ea 
9 anu 
ti - planning Increase Your 





Severe penalties are possible, under the | 
Internal Revenue laws, for any person \ 
who “willfully fails to collect . . . and pay 
over’ the tax. In fact, the penalty could 


INDUSTRIAL 


Property Protection 
\ EXPANSION a 


— 











run as high as a fine of $10,000 and five 
years in prison, or both. Officials of the i 
Internal Revenue Bureau say, however, a ¢ " CcAGO 
that they do not expect to see any house- 
wives behind bars for failure to hand] 
ind bers fot re MANY BUILDINGS aicncioc 
the tax. But they may ask for fines in IMMEDIATELY 
cases where co-operation is refused. 
| AVAILABLE! System 
Is the tax handled the same way for peng apg 
a household help on farms? @ Right now...more than ever before... the P ; I 
ie ciel ize aie a : State of Missouri offers outstanding advan- In only a few hours anyone can install 
A 0. Household workers on farms w : be tages to industry planning new factories and the tamperproof CHICAGO WATCH- 
handled in the same w ay as other farm branches. In the center of the nation...in CLOCK System. Learn about this low- 
worker . , ; ’ | iol the “Circle of Safety”... Missouri offers in- E eae all oath iooad tecti 
WON iia who are to come under Socia land security without sacrificing economic eS eS igre at so “ we 
Security for the first time. advantages. It is the hub of a rich, growing " t at quic! 'y pays tor 
g 9 ‘ 
area with power, water, transportation and ulckly Pays For Itself: ee ae 
When are farm workers covered? markets that measure up with the best. RED ortul folder: os 
‘ Watching Your 
.; eeourl ildi f ates ” 
A farm employe usually is covered if Anal: Magara. in, tee: Sa, Wiley I8 Insurance R ch. | Watchman?” Iilus- 
* rent and for sale. ..ready for you to move Pe at 
he works as much as 60 days a quarter into! They are of various sizes and construc- For, or ony nial yong 2 
4 2 e er % is paid as , ti d one may just fit your requirements. ker - . clock, daily dilal- 
for one employer and is paid as much | ion on yi y q worrine world: | inserts and fixed 
as $50. WRITE ON YOUR LETTERHEAD today for pgoroved oe eS ee |b atation homes: 
specific facts that may prove valuable to you Lal ™ 
Is the farm operator himself covered? inselecting a location for industrial expansion. Write tole ie 
. : MISSOURI DIVISION of 
The owner of a farm is not covered, nor RESOURCES and DEVELOPMENT el iter-\clom’ 7 Wier. le Kel a4 
is the operator of a rented farm. But the Dept. 16-C Jefferson City, Mo. Div. Great Lakes Industries, Inc 
manager of a farm is covered if he is 1531 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
paid a salary. (1-7) “The first — and still the first!” 
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PRINKLERS 


Stop the Surprise Attack of Fire 


FIRE never warns you in advance. 
Don’t learn the hard way. FIRE 
can make a surprise attack when 
you least expect it. Let us show you 
how GLOBE Automatic Sprinklers 
discover and stop FIRE... and 
lower your insurance costs, too. 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearly ali principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 





NIBROC TOWELS 


Towel ae 
— 


paVeltisinglsat eel 








Best for factories, schools, hospi- 
tals, stores, office buildings. Fast 
drying, soft, absorbent, lint-free, 
economical. Available through 
your local paper merchant, Write 
for samples. Address Dept. U12. 


A PRODUCT OF 


BROWN om, npany 


Berlin, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES: 
500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CAN sometimes use more 

aluminum in December than was 
allowed in the recent cutback on civilian 
use of the metal. The National Produc- 
tion Authority provides for special treat- 
ment under the aluminum order to take 
care of hardship cases. Hardships are 
found to have resulted where new busi- 
ness operations were begun, a new prod- 
uct manufactured, or where plants were 
shut down during the base period. Sim- 
ilar hardship adjustments are expected 
to be provided for the first quarter of 


1951. 
* * * 


YOU CAN now obtain a direct loan 

from the Government to finance 
plant expansion needed to speed up the 
rearmament program. The National Se- 
curity Resources Board issues rules and 
regulations to govern direct loans by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation for 
such plant expansion. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as operator of a local 

taxicab company, expect the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board to take 
jurisdiction over your firm, under the 
Taft-Hartley Act, even though you have 
little or no out-of-State business. The 
Board says that it will take cases involv- 
ing cab companies from now on if they 
carry passengers to interstate transporta- 
tion terminals such as airports, railroad 
and bus stations. 


* * * 
YOU CAN probably count on a non- 
profit corporation organized for 


religious, educational or charitable pur- 
poses being allowed to keep its tax-ex- 
empt status, even though the corpora- 
tion lends money to enterprises owned 
or controlled by its directors. This ruling 
is handed down by the U.S. Tax Court 
in a case where the loaned funds were 
amply secured by mortgages. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now import lard and cer- 

tain oils and fats without obtaining 
an import license from the Department 
of Agriculture. The Department an- 
nounces that it is dropping these items 
from its import controls. Most of these 
items have been continually subject to 
import controls since the days of World 
War II. 


YOU CAN look for changes in some 

federal beef-grade standards late, 
this month. The Department of Agricul. 
ture is changing several of these stand. 
ards on December 29. 


+ * * 


YOU CANNOT safely grant individ. 

ual wage increases to a majorit 
of your employes during stalemated pe. 
gotiations with the certified union jp 
your plant, and refuse to discuss the 
raises with the union. The National La. 
bor Relations Board finds that one em. 
ployer refused to bargain in good faith, 
as required by the Taft-Hartley Act, 
when he took such action. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as an employer, ex. 

pect to block a “‘union shop” elec. 
tion in your plant by refusing to bargain 
with the union certified to represent 
your employes. NLRB holds that an em- 
ployer’s refusal to bargain with a union 
is no reason to delay an election. The 
employer argued that his failure to rec- 
ognize the union raised a question of 
representation, which should hold up any 
vote on a “union shop.” 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT look for the Com. 
modity Credit Corporation to con- 
tinue its price supports for eggs in 1951. 
The Department of Agriculture reports 
that this program is being dropped alto- 
gether on January 1 because of continued 
overproduction in the industry. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT export certain 

metals and their products in the 
first quarter of 1951 unless you apply to 
the Department of Commerce for an ex- 
port license between December 18 and 
January 1. Items for which export I- 
censes must be obtained during that 
period from the Department’s Office of 
International Trade are aluminum, zine, 
copper, brass and bronze and _ thei 
manufactures. 


* 2 


YOU CANNOT refuse to hire a 
former supervisor, for a nonsuper- 
visory job, because he testified against 
you at an NLRB hearing. The Board 
rules that refusal to take back such an 
ex-employe is discriminatory. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. U.S. News & WorLD 
REPoRT, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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divid. 
— Russia is quietly wooing Western Europe amid all the turmoil in Korea. 


d ne- 
on in Business instincts in Western Europe are the object of subtle advances. 


S the Moscow drops delicate suggestions that U.S. attention is turning to the 


_— Far East, that the new U.S. Congress will cut economic aid-to Europe: 
faith, If dollar aid is cut, dollar outlays of Western Europe also ought to be 
ae cut. Why not turn east for more raw materials and food? Barter deals can be 
arranged, or the Russians and their friends will accept soft currencies. 


The Russians suggest, too, that the U.S. may be weaker than was thought, 











T, €X- 

elec. that U.S. commitments have outrun U.S. power. It might not be too wise for the 
gain Western Europeans to put all their eggs in one basket. 

ae This, of course, is the old Nazi game all over again. But Russian 


1 em- 


= blandishments don't seem to be falling on completely fallow ground. 
“ 
ey . It's just as well to know what Russia and her satellites have been up to in 
) any the last few weeks. Here's the progress they've made in trade deals: 

The British have been offered and will buy 800,000 tons of Russian grain. 
This makes sense from the British standpoint, since otherwise dollars might have 
Jom to be laid out for such grain. Payment is in sterling that can be used by the 
ost Russians to buy wool, tin, rubber in the British Empire. 
ports The French have been offered and will buy Russian anthracite. This 


alto- ‘ 
om re-establishes a prewar source for the French and doesn't cost dollars. 





British coal shortage makes this kind of deal necessary. 

The Dutch, Danes, Norwegians, Swedes and French are having Russian grain 
tain @angled before their eyes. Half a million tons is involved. What the Russians 
the will ask in return is not yet known. 
ee The Belgians have just made an interesting deal with the Russians. They 
and will get 125,000 tons of wheat, 45,000 tons of manganese, 60,000 tons of phos- 
f phates and 550 automobiles in return for 64,000 tons of steel products and 
>of 18,000 tons of copper, zinc and other nonferrous metals. This at a time when 
ine, metals generally are running short in much of Western Europe. 

- The Swedes have just signed a new trade deal with Poland. They have to 
have more Polish coal, as British exports drop. Sweden gets Polish coal, food 
and chemicals, in return for shipping iron ore, steel, machinery, pulp to Poland. 


ibe: This, mind you, is the roster of trade deals worked out just in recent 





inst weeks=--the weeks since Chinese intervention in Korea. 


>> The U.S., meanwhile, is cracking down on trade with the Soviet area..... 
American pressure is being applied to cut leaks of strategic goods to 
of the Russian sphere. U.S. export controls are being tightened even further. 
det 
(over) 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


In-transit shipments passing through U.S. ports now will have to be licensed. 
Marshall Plan countries are told to tighten up their export controls over 





Strategic materials intended for Eastern Europe. American officials regard 
East-West trade in Europe with growing suspicion. 

Only kind of trade appealing to U.S. authorities is where Russians ship 
strategic materials and receive nothing of strategic value in return. Russians 
seem willing to indulge in that kind of trade with the U.S. For example, they 





have recently increased their shipments of manganese to the U.S. 


>> Contrast between U.S. and Russian approach is striking: 

U.S. is control minded, wields a big stick to pull allied countries in 
line. At the same time, Western Europeans fear they can't rely either on con- 
tinued large economic aid from the U.S. or even on adequate supplies of such 
things as cotton, copper, steel, sulphur from U.S. sources. 





Russia takes full advantage of the situation, tries hard to seem sweetly 
reasonable. The Russians and their friends seem willing to help piece out 





Western European shortages where they can. Obviously, Moscow is trying to drive 
the thin edge of a wedge between the U.S. and Western Europe. 


>> Next step in this game might come from Warsaw..... 

Coal shortage in Western Europe is getting more acute every day. Coal can 
be bought in the U.S. but it costs dollars. So it is bought only reluctantly. 

Poland now may step in and offer more coal to the West. 

This year, Polish coal has been going more and more to the East, less and 
less to the West. Moscow may decide to reverse this trend. Such a decision 





would feed the appeasement feeling noticed in some quarters of Western Europe. 


>> If the soft approach to Western Europe doesn't pay out, Stalin & Co. can 
always get out the brass knuckles. Western European industry and transportation 
would be dealt almost a knockout blow if Russian forces cut off Middle East oil. 
Most of Western Europe's refined oil comes from the Middle East. Here is the 
real Achilles heel. Western Hemisphere oil could hardly close the gap. But 
a Russian move in the Middle East would mean all-out atomic war. 


>> British Commonwealth countries now reveal their own Point Four program..... 

"Colombo Plan" sets out a six-year program for big development projects 
in South and Southeast Asia. Idea is to raise production and living standards 
and thus promote economic stability in that area. 

Projects are already blueprinted for India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Malaya, and 
British North Borneo. Hope is that other areas later may be included. 

Sights are set high. Present program would cost 5.2 billion dollars. Of 
this, the benefiting countries expect to raise 2.2 billion internally. Another 
689 million would come from releases of sterling balances held in London. The 
rest would have to come from other sources, such as U.S. and the World Bank. 

Food is the main problem in teeming South Asia. So 32 per cent of planned 
cutlays would be on agricultural projects. Another 34 per cent would go for 
transport and communications. The rest, mainly for education and health. 

U.S. Point Four program for helping underdeveloped areas, away to a slow 
Start, may be a partial casualty of the new war effort. Colombo Plan, also, may 
prove too full-blown for the present period. 
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Inflationary pressures have grown 
more threatening as a result of military 
reverses in Korea. 

Sensitive-commodity prices stiffened 
again between November 24 and 29 
as Asiatic sources of supply for raw 
materials appeared less secure. Rub- 
ber and tin each jumped 9 cents per 
pound. 

Wholesale prices pushed upward to 
another record high in the week ended 
November 28 and were nearly 1 per 
cent above their 1948 peak, 9 per cent 
above last June. 

An upward twist to the wage-price 
spiral, not yet reflected in official in- 
dexes, has just been supplied by the 
wage settlement between U.S. Steel 
Corp. and its workers, adding 16 cents 
per hour to average wages. The com- 
pany has also announced price in- 
creases on steel products averaging 
about 5’: per cent. 

Automatic adjustments in wages and 
farm-product price supports are caus- 
ing inflation in either field to spread 
to the other. 

The cost-of-living index, used as a 
basis for automatic increases in wage 
rates for over a million workers in var- 
ious industries, climbed to an all-time 
high on October 15. For employes of 
General Motors Corp., this meant an 
automatic wage increase of 3 cents 
per hour. 

Prices paid by farmers, the level of 
which sets Government price supports 
for farm commodities, rose to a record 
high on November 15, up 7 per cent 
from a year ago. The support prices 








for 1951 crops will be based upon the 
average level of prices paid by farm- 
ers in the summer and autumn of 1951. 


Unfilled orders of manufacturers, mean- 


while, are growing steadily. Their total 
increased to 35.5 billions on November 
1, up 1.7 billions since October 1 and 
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12 billions above June 30. The order 
backlog will continue to expand as the 
Government orders more goods for de- 
fense while limiting the output of 
civilian goods. 


Plant and equipment spending by busi- 


ness, already in an uptrend, is to be 
further stimulated by Government 
loans and tax relief to companies that 
expand facilities for defense produc- 
tion. Businessmen have filed over 300 





applications for permission to write off 
defense facilities in their tax returns 
over a five-year period. One major 
steel company has already been 
granted such permission. Government 
policy, though conforming to certain 
rules, will lean toward the liberal side 
wherever added capacity for defense 
is really needed. 


Construction activity set a new high rate 


of 29.1 billions per year in November, 
even though there was less home build- 
ing. Factories, stores, warehouses, 
schools, hospitals and churches are go- 
ing up at a fast rate. Public construc- 
tion, also increasing, will expand faster 
if Congress votes large sums for atomic 
plants. 


Inventories are growing as businessmen 


stock larger quantities of goods at 
rising prices. Manufacturers’ stocks 
climbed 800 millions in October. De- 
partment report November 1 
stocks a quarter above a year ago. 


stores 


Corporate .profits, shown in the top 


chart, soared to record levels in the 
third quarter, reflecting inflation of 
prices and heavy sales volume. 


The U.S. money supply, inflated by 


bank loans, grew to a record of 173 bil- 
lions on November 1, up 1.3 billions 
in a month. Future growth will be slow 
if the Government matches new spend- 
ing with taxes, rapid if it allows the 
deficit to become large. 


Government policies on military spend- 


ing, taxes and controls, closely linked 
to military and political events abroad, 
hold the key to the amount of infla- 
tion the U.S. economy must bear. At 
this time the trend of wages and prices 
is strongly upward. 
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DECEMBER 8, 1959 


END OF WISHFUL THINKING— 
BEGINNING OF LIMITED WAR WITH CHINA 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


area THINKING HAS guided our policy and that 
of the United Nations for several months. 

We have been led to believe that only the North Ko- 
reans were aggressors, that Communist China had a 
government capable of discharging international obli- 
gations and eligible to be admitted to a seat in the 
United Nations. 

We have been led to believe that the Communist 
Chinese were “agrarian reformers” and not really Com- 
munist totalitarians, and that they were likely, if cod- 
dled, to go their way independent of Moscow, like Tito, 
and hence we must woo them. 

We have taken no action since November 6 on Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s message to the U. N., publicly telling 
us of Chinese troops that had entered the fighting 
against us in North Korea. 

We have invited the representatives of Communist 
China to come to the United Nations to explain their 
attitude in Korea. Instead, they accuse the United 
States of aggression in Formosa and refuse either to ex- 
plain their own behavior or to enter negotiations for a 
peaceful settlement. 

We have observed the British and French attitudes of 
appeasement, urging a deal with the Communist Chi- 
nese and exhibiting concern over the military pressure 
which we have been exerting in North Korea to protect 
our troops. 

Now that all this has proved futile, the true facts are 
coming out. It is revealed that Communist China 
plotted a simultaneous attack on Formosa and South 
Korea before last June and that the North Koreans 
who crossed the 38th parallel were organized and di- 
rected by the Communist China authorities. 


We have been in a “state of war” with Com- 
munist China since last summer but we have refused to 
recognize it officially. Even when the North Korean 
troops were defeated and Communist China sent her 
own divisions into Korea, we still tried to believe this 
wasn’t a war with Communist China. 

It turns out that MacArthur’s offensive came in the 
nick of time—it halted, for the time being anyway, a 
well organized and premeditated offensive by Commu- 
nist armies greatly outnumbering ours. 

This is war with Communist China. 

This means that the U. N. can no longer delay and 
bicker. Defensive measures must be taken in the war 


area and decisions made without waiting for politicians 
in London or Paris to argue about the impact of all 
this on the “left wing” groups in their respective parlia- 
ments. Communism has infiltrated, with its appease- 
ment poison, nearly every legislature in Europe. 

President Truman has courageously refuted the 
theory, reflected in London and Paris dispatches, that 
Europe can be protected by ignoring or appeasing 
Communist China in Asia. What happens in Korea 
affects the free world as a whole—we are fighting in the 
Far East, he says, for our own security and survival. 
To appease aggression in Asia means the eventual 
loss of Europe, too. 


In these grave moments the American people 
will act together, irrespective of party and without be- 
laboring the past. We are in it now—and the sooner we 
fight our way out, the better for all concerned. 

For the present, we must wage war against Commu- 
nist China, or rather we must accept the fact that we 
are already in a “state of war.” This means that we 
must endeavor to stabilize the situation in North Korea 
before considering action by the combined navies of the 
world to carry aid and support to discontented ele- 
ments in China. Anti-Communist guerrilla and sabo- 
tage activities can be stimulated to force the enemy to 
withdraw forces from Manchuria in order to protect its 
exposed southern flank. In due time we must bomb the 
bases in Manchuria from which planes and troops are 
coming to attack our forces. There can be no restraint 
on the effective use of our military power against the 
enemy. 

Whether or not the “state of war” is accepted in a 
legal sense by our Government, the fact remains we are 
actually engaged in a war with Communist China. It 
will remain a “limited war” just so long as Soviet Rus- 
sia does not enter it either in Asia or Europe. 

Lingering hopes of a patched-up peace have been 
shattered. But the sincere men who work always in a 
crisis to try to negotiate an honorable peace are never 
dismayed and, of course, should be encouraged. The 
effort to make both Communist China and Soviet Rus- 
sia see the dangers of overreaching themselves will con- 
tinue. It may be of no avail in the end, but the military 
forces of the free world will feel better able to fight res- 
olutely if they know that everything that could be done 
to avoid large-scale war has been done. 











How to look ’51 in the face 


To be successful, a businessman doesn’t 
have to be a wonder boy. In fact, the 
sooner he stops wondering and starts 
knowing, the sooner he’s able to face 
the future with confidence. That’s the 
way to look at °51. 

The business of looking, learning and 
knowing never ends. Every day, execu- 
tives who previously felt they had licked 
all their problems look again-— 
continually find much in chemistry 
that’s new and helpful. 


Monsanto chemicals and plastics serve 
industry over a broad front. They con. 
tribute to processing and converting 
raw materials 
manufacture—to fabricating and finish- 
ing metals, wood, plastics, textiles, 
paper—to making products that are 
more serviceable, better looking, more 


to alinost every stage of 


appealing—to packaging, shipping, 
selling. Also, they contribute to profits! 
In this service to industry, Monsanto 
stands pre-eminent. It is a 50-year-old, 
world-wide organization, producing 
hundreds of chemicals and plastics used 
in the manufacture, processing and for- 
mulation of more than 25,000 final 
products in everyday use. 

If you are a businessman facing up to 
the future, look to Monsanto for help 
in °51— and beyond. Remember 
Monsanto has undoubtedly developed 
many new chemicals and applications 
since your last look. 

Monsanto Chemical Company, 1788 
South Second Street, St. Louis 4, 
Missourt. In Canada: Monsanto 
(Canada) Limited, Montreal and 
Vancouver. 








Look here for '51 profits 


The following list of industries 
served by Monsanto is only typical. 
Write for information on chemicals 
and plastics that will help you im- 
prove your preducts, production, 
sales, profits. 


AGRICULTURE... 45 Monsanto products, 
including insecticides, herbicides, food 


Ww rappi ngs, preservatives. 


AUTOMOTIVE... 60 Monsanto products, 
including plastic molding compounds, 
rubber accelerators and antioxidants, 
petroleum additives, finishes, coatings, 


lacquers, safety glass. 


CHEMICAL PROCESSING ...72 Monsanto 
products, including an unusually wide 
range of heavy and fine chemicals, inter- 


mediates, acids, phosphorus products. 
CONSTRUCTION... 27 Monsanto prod- 
ucts, including plywood glues, wood pre- 
servatives, laminating resins, plastic 


molding compounds, primers, sealers 


DRUGS and PHARMACEUTICALS... 63 
Monsanto products, including saccharin, 
caffeine, calcium phosphates, phosphoric 


acid, penicillin precursors, antihistamines, 


FOOD and BEVERAGE... 42 Monsanto 
products, including insecticides, leavening 
agents, favor principles, food wrappings, 


preservatives. 


PAINT and SURFACE COATINGS... 59 
Monsanto products, including a wide 
range of plasticizers, melamine and urea 
resins, special aircraft coatings, flame re- 


tardants, lampblack, deodorants. 


PLASTICS ...57 Monsanto products, in- 
cluding styrene plastics, laminating resins, 
urea, melamine resins, textile resins, vinyl 
plastics, rigid transparent packaging 


materials, safety glass laminates. 


SOAPS and DETERGENTS... 33 Monsanto 
products, including a wide range of deter- 
gents, wetting, penetrating, scouring and 
cleaning agents, dustless and sudsless 


detergents, water softeners. 


TEXTILE...57 Monsanto products, in- 
cluding special textile chemicals for 
wrinkle and crush resistance, spinning, 
slashing and weaving economies, clean- 


ing, scouring, coating 


MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 


Serving Industiy... Which Serves Mankind 









Si always a foleasune 


to give...to receive... 








l.W. HARPER 


Ancel872 


Bottled in Bond —Kentucky Straight Bourbon 


in the DeLuxe Decanter 
...at no extra cost! 


Clem 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY * 100 PROOF * |. W. HARPER DISTILLING CO. Attl 
KENTUCKY REGISTERED DISTILLERY NO. 1, LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 











